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MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE  AND  THE  MODERN 

READER 

THE  Master  of  Trinity,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  English 
Social  History,  has  written  eloquently  about  the  study  of 
the  past — a  past  as  real  as  the  present,  in  which  ‘We  can  see  our 
forerunners,  remote  and  recent,  in  their  habits  as  they  lived,  each 
intent  on  the  business  of  a  long-vanished  day,  riding  out  to  do 
homage  or  to  poll  a  vote ;  to  seize  a  neighbour’s  manor-house  and 
carry  off  his  ward,  or  to  leave  cards  on  ladies  in  crinolines’. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘The  age  of  Chaucer  speaks  to  us  with 
many  voices  not  unintelligible  to  the  modern  ear.  Indeed  we  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  we  “understanden”  more  than  in  fact 
we  do.  For  these  ancestors  of  ours,  in  one  half  of  their  thoughts 
and  acts,  were  still  guided  by  a  complex  of  intellectual,  ethical 
and  social .  assumptions  of  which  only  medieval  scholars  can 
to-day  comprehend  the  true  purport.’ 

Dr.  Trevelyan’s  words  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  students 
of  literature,  for  in  common  with  students  of  history  they  are 
constantly  tempted  to  be  satisfied  with  half  the  thoughts  of  our 
ancestors,  since  even  half  provides  them  with  so  much  of  interest 
and  value.  Our  literature  before  the  fourteenth  century  is  a  closed 
book  to  all  but  students,  because  of  the  linguistic  difficulties  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Chaucer’s  immense  superiority  to  his  fellows  and  immediate 
predecessors  concentrates  most  readers’  attention  upon  his  work, 
and  they  find  to  their  surprised  delight  that  with  a  little  practice 
they  can  read  and  enjoy  him  without  undue  effort.  But  are  they 
not  tempted  to  think  that  they  understand  more  than  in  fact  they 
do,  and  is  there  not  a  further  step  to  be  taken  if  they  wish  to 
penetrate  into  the  full  content  of  the  poet’s  meaning  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  person  of  the  toun  hir  fader  was  .  .  . 

She  was  yfostred  in  a  nonnerye. 

How  many  have  read  these  fines  of  Chaucer  without  gaining 
from  them  more  than  their  surface  meaning,  and  without  realizing 
how  important  they  are  if  we  are  to  understand  Chaucer’s  full 
ironic  intention  in  telling  The  Reve's  Tale  ?  ‘Her  father  was  the 
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parson  of  the  little  township,  and  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
nunnery.’  What  is  remarkable  in  those  two  statements  ?  it  may  be 
asked,  but  to  make  such  an  inquiry  is  to  show  oneself  uninstructed 
in  fourteenth- century  life  and  thought,  and  imperfectly  equipped 
to  read  Chaucer.  No  contemporary  could  have  been  in  doubt  of 
Chaucer’s  underlying  purpose  in  using  these  words,  for  they  touch 
on  two  of  the  most  important  religious  problems  of  medieval 
England.  Let  us  take  the  parson  first.  Although  the  secular 
cleric  was  not  vowed  to  celibacy  as  were  the  monks,  at  the  same 
time  Canon  Law  enjoined  it,  and  for  centuries  the  Bishops  had 
warred  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Dr.  H.  C.  Lea,  the 
learned  authority  on  this  subject,  writes :  ‘The  rule  was  now  [temp. 
Henry  III]  firmly  established  and  generally  acknowledged : 
concubinage,  though  still  prevalent — nay,  in  fact  almost  univer¬ 
sal — was  not  defended  as  a  right,  but  was  practised  with  what 
concealment  was  possible,  and  was  the  object  of  unremitting 
assault  from  councils  and  prelates.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
innumerable  canons  and  constitutions  directed  against  the  in¬ 
eradicable  vice  during  the  succeeding  half  century  would  be  un¬ 
profitable.  Their  endless  iteration  is  only  interesting  as  proving 
their  inefficacy.  A  popular  satirist  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II 
declares  that  bribery  of  the  ecclesiastical  officials  ensured  the 
domestic  comfort  of  the  clergy  and  their  female  companions : 

And  thise  ersedekenes  that  ben  set  to  visit  koli  churche 

Everich  fondeth  hir  he  may  shrewidelichest  worcke ; 

He  wole  take  mede  of  that  on  and  that  other, 

And  late  the  parsoun  have  a  wyf  and  the  prest  another,  at  wille.’ 

Facts  such  as  these  were  well  known:  those  who  stood  around  in 
the  court  or  elsewhere  when  Chaucer’s  poem  was  read  must  often 
have  remembered  their  own  local  parson  and  his  little  house  in 
the  village  which  sheltered  his  focarius  and  her  children. 

The  latter  were  almost  as  great  a  problem  as  was  the  ‘wife’. 
What  to  do  with  the  boys  was  a  matter  which  bristled  with 
difficulties.  What  to  do  with  the  unwanted  girls  was  somewhat 
easier.  So  long  as  a  dowry  could  be  found  for  them  they  could  be 
conveniently  forgotten  in  a  nunnery;  and  there,  as  Dr.  Eileen 
Power  has  pointed  out,  a  large  number  of  girls  found  their  first 
and  last  permanent  home.  Others  only  stayed  there  for  a  time, 
receiving  such  education  and  training  as  the  nuns  could  give  them, 
and  when  they  were  of  suitable  age  were  withdrawn  and  married. 
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This  was  what  happened  to  Malyne  in  The  Reve’s  Tale.  She  was 
married  to  Symkyn,  the  Miller,  who  received  as  a  dowry  ‘ful  many 
a  panne  of  bras’  to  outweigh  any  defects  of  birth.  She,  like  many 
whose  origins  are  suspect,  comported  herself  with  overwhelming 
dignity,  for,  as  Chaucer  says, 

she  was  somdel  smoterlich  [besmirched 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  ditch ; 

And  ful  of  hoker  and  of  bisemare.  [scorn,  disdain. 

Thus  she  was  well  suited  to  her  husband — ‘As  eny  pecok  he  was 
proud  and  gay’,  while  ‘she  was  proud  and  pert  as  is  a  pye’. 

Here  again  was  a  personage  well  known  to  many  of  Chaucer’s 
audience,  and  thus  it  was  not  merely  the  fortunes  of  Symkyn 
and  his  wife  that  they  followed,  but  those  of  a  whole  group  whose 
place  in  the  social  scheme  was  so  equivocal.  Chaucer  follows  up 
his  preliminary  ‘placing’  by  telling  one  of  his  most  outrageous 
(and  most  skilful)  ‘churl’s  tales’,  the  point  of  which  will  be  partly 
lost  if  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  while  we  read  it  the  facts  outlined 
above.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  Chaucer  was  a  highly 
sophisticated  author,  writing  for  a  highly  sophisticated  audience, 
a  large  part  of  whose  pleasure  arose  from  their  instantaneous 
taking  of  all  the  points  that  Chaucer  had  to  offer.  The  wife’s 
pride,  the  husband’s  pride  in  her,  their  common  pride  in  their 
daughter  and  their  hopes  of  what  her  grandfather  would  do  for 
her  (for  he  was  ‘in  purpos  to  maken  hire  his  heir’  and  ‘to  bistowe 
hire  hye  In-to  som  worthy  blood  of  auncetrye’),  must  all  be  referred 
back  to  the  parson  and  his  family  life,  and  kept  constantly  in  our 
mind,  while  we  read  of  what  befell  the  Miller’s  household  at  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  of  Cambridge. 

Similarly,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medieval  life  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  required  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  flavour  from  Chaucer’s 
great  series  of  portraits  in  the  Prologue.  It  is  true  that  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  notes  of  Skeat  or  Robinson,  but  these  at  best 
are  only  a  ‘first-aid’  expedient :  the  reader’s  momentary  curiosity 
is  satisfied  and  he  reads  on,  but  still  lacks  any  coherent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  particular  point  which  Chaucer  is  making.  To 
illustrate  this  we  may  turn  to  the  portrait  of  the  Prioress.  Many 
critics  have  discussed  the  subtle  irony  which  underlies  Chaucer’s 
work  here,  and  delineates,  in  Professor  Lowes’s  admirable  phrase, 
‘the  delightfully  imperfect  submergence  of  the  woman  in  the 
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nun’.  The  adjectives  ‘simple  and  coy’  have  a  long  ancestry  in  the 
pages  of  medieval  romance,  as  has  the  name  ‘Madame  Eglentyne’, 
while  the  account  of  the  Prioress’s  table  manners  acquires  an 
added  flavour  when  we  realize,  as  did  Chaucer’s  audience,  from 
whence  it  derives.  No  medieval  poem  was  so  well  known  as  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  little  doubt  of  Chaucer’s  ironic  intention 
could  be  felt  by  his  listeners  as  they  heard  the  Prioress’s  manners 
described  in  terms  so  reminiscent  of  those  used  in  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose.  There,  the  way  in  which  the  fashionable  woman  should 
behave  in  order  to  attract  masculine  attention  is  thus  described: 
‘She  takes  good  care  not  to  wet  her  fingers  in  the  sauces  up  to  the 
joints,  nor  to  have  her  lips  anointed  with  soups,  garlic,  or  fat  meat, 
nor  to  heap  up  too  many  or  too  large  morsels  and  put  them  into 
her  mouth.  She  touches  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  the  morsel 
which  she  has  to  moisten  with  the  sauce,  be  it  green,  or  brown,  or 
yellow,  and  warely  lifts  her  mouthful,  so  that  no  drop  of  the  soup, 
or  sauce,  or  pepper  falls  on  her  breast.  And  she  must  drink  so 
daintily  that  not  a  drop  is  spilled  on  herself.  .  .  .  She  ought  to 
wipe  her  mouth  so  well  that  she  leaves  no  grease  clinging  there — 
at  least  upon  the  upper  lip,  for  when  grease  stays  there  little  drops 
of  it  are  seen  when  wine  is  drunk.’  Not  only  in  this  close  parallel 
between  the  behaviour  of  fine  lady  and  nun,  but  in  his  description 
of  the  Prioress’s  brooch,  her  unveiled  forehead,  her  pleated  wimple, 
her  pet  dogs,  and  her  presence  on  a  pilgrimage  Chaucer  gave 
plenty  of  clues  concerning  his  underlying  intention — all  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  the  instructed,  but  only  available  to  us  if  we 
will  take  the  trouble  to  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
position  of  a  contemporary. 

Those  of  Chaucer’s  contemporaries  who  had  the  entree  at  the 
Court  of  Richard  II,  might  well  have  overheard  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  discussing  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  monasteries  of  his 
diocese,  and  we  can  read  what  they  were  like  if  we  turn  to  his 
visitation  of  the  Priory  of  Selborne  in  1387.  There,  Wykeham 
deplores  the  custom  of  some  of  the  inmates  who  absent  themselves 
from  their  cloister,  or  ride  to  their  farms  and  manors  under  the 
pretence  of  inspecting  them,  and  thus  absent  themselves  as  long 
as  they  please.  The  Bishop  finds  that  many  of  them  are  hunters 
and  sportsmen,  keeping  hounds  and  attending  hunting  matches, 
while  others  care  inordinately  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  hose 
and  shoes,  and  wear  garments  edged  with  costly  fur.  It  was  with 
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knowledge  such  as  this  that  some  of  Chaucer’s  audience  first 
heard  of  a  Monk 

fair  for  the  maistrie, 

An  outridere,  that  loved  venerie  ... 

Therfore  he  was  a  prikasour  aright : 

Greyhoundes  he  hadde  as  swifte  as  fowel  in  flight ; 

Of  prikying  and  of  huntyng  for  the  hare 
Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  seigh  his  sieves  pufiled  at  the  hond 
With  grys,  and  that  the  fyneste  of  a  lond. 

Those  with  a  little  more  knowledge  than  their  fellows  would  note 
Chaucer’s  allusion  to  grys.  Benedict  XII  had  specially  forbidden 
the  use  of  this  gris,  the  costly  fur  of  the  grey  squirrel,  to  all 
cloistered  clergy.  If  a  monk  needed  warmth  let  him  wear  lamb¬ 
skin,  a  less  attractive  but  far  more  effective  stuff.  That  decree, 
dated  1337,  was  already  ignored  in  Chaucer’s  time:  apparently  it 
demanded  too  much  from  monastic  nature  to  go  without  this  fur 
which  was  favoured  by  those  of  high  rank.  The  simple  mono¬ 
syllable  gris,  therefore,  is  used  by  Chaucer  with  intent,  and  helps 
to  enforce  the  elaborate  portrait  he  has  been  drawing. 

It  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  everyday  life  that  is 
necessary :  we  want  also  some  understanding  of  the  ideas  and  con¬ 
ventions  which  animated  the  society  of  Chaucer’s  day,  for  Chaucer 
often  raises  matters  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  about  which 
there  was  considerable  controversy,  and  which  lose  much  of  their 
interest  if  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  this.  The  Prologue  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath’s  tale  may  serve  as  an  admirable  example  of  Chaucer’s 
skill  in  making  use  of  contemporary  ideas  to  further  his  own 
designs.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
self-portrait  that  the  Wife  of  Bath  develops  with  such  verve  that 
we  overlook  the  outrageous  implications  of  what  she  has  to  say. 
Professor  Kittredge,  however,  was  right  when  he  insisted  that 
her  whole  introduction  was  in  effect  a  challenge  to  the  party  on 
two  cardinal  doctrines  of  medieval  thought.  In  the  first  place 
she  skilfully  attacked  the  ideal  of  the  celibate  life,  and  in  the 
second  the  notion  of  male  supremacy.  The  first  of  these  was 
not  attacked  by  frontal  assault.  The  Wife  of  Bath  knew,  as  did 
all  her  hearers,  that  the  celibate  state  was  unquestionably  the 
holiest  of  estates.  All  the  authorities  throughout  the  ages  had 
proclaimed  this,  and  the  married  state  was  but  a  concession 
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for  the  necessary  procreation  of  children.  She  admits  this,  but 
adds  slyly: 

Virginitee  is  greet  perfeccioun, 

And  continence  eek  with  devocioun. 

But  Christ,  that  of  perfeccioun  is  welle, 

Bad  nat  every  wight  he  sholde  go  selle 
All  that  he  hadde,  and  give  it  to  the  poore, 

And  in  swich  wyse  folwe  hym  and  his  foore. 

He  spak  to  hem  that  wolde  lyve  parfitly ; 

And  lordynges,  by  your  leve,  that  am  nat  I. 

This  done,  she  commences  to  state  the  case  for  the  non-celibate 
life — an  audacious  proceeding  when  we  remember  that  a  large 
number  of  her  fellow  pilgrims  were  pledged  to  celibacy.  There  is 
no  need  to  follow  her  here  in  detail ;  the  case  for  th e  femme  moyenne 
sensuelle  was  never  stated  with  more  fervour,  but  it  is  only  if  we 
recognize  the  wide  divergence  of  what  she  advocates  from  the 
orthodox  view  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to  her  audacity. 

Her  second  point  was  equally  full  of  contentious  matter.  Much 
of  what  she  had  said  no  doubt  won  a  willing  assent  from  the 
married  members  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  from  contemporary 
listeners  when  the  tale  was  read.  Their  turn,  however,  was  not 
long  in  coming,  for  she  opens  up  a  terrific  attack  on  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  wives  by  their  husbands — a  doctrine  almost  as  sacrosanct 
in  medieval  thought  as  that  of  celibacy.  Woman’s  rights  never 
had  a  more  absolute  or  a  more  doughty  advocate. 

I  shal  seye  sooth,  the  housbondes  that  I  hadde, 

As  three  of  hem  were  gode  and  two  were  badde. 

In  other  words,  three  allowed  her  dominium  over  them,  while  the 
other  two  fought  for  the  mastery.  The  rebellious  two  could  have 
quoted  authorities  from  the  earliest  times  in  their  defence. 
Medieval  society  was  based  on  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife  and  family.  It  was  accepted  that  a  man  might  beat  his  wife 
‘only  in  reason’,  and  a  theological  treatise  of  the  early  fourteenth 
century  tells  us  that  ‘a  man  may  chastise  his  wife 'and  beat  her 
by  way  of  correction,  for  she  forms  part  of  his  household ;  so  that 
he,  the  master,  may  chastise  that  which  is  his,  as  is  written  in  the 
Gloss  [to  Canon  Law]’.  ‘What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander’  was  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  view,  and  her  Prologue  is  an 
extended  account  of  her  successful  attempts  to  put  this  into 
operation.  Much  of  the  daring,  challenging  nature  of  her  argument 
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depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  our  comprehension  of  these  aspects 
of  medieval  thought. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  conventions — whether  literary  or 
social — our  need  of  the  contemporary  approach  increases.  Medieval 
society  was  regulated  by  conventions  very  different  from  our  own, 
and  many  an  illuminated  manuscript  shows  us  three  medallions, 
each  containing  a  picture  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  labourer. 
The  fighters,  the  prayers,  and  the  workers — medieval  society  was 
organized  on  this  basis,  and,  as  a  thirteenth-century  poet  says,  ‘the 
labour  of  the  knight  is  to  do  justice,  of  the  priest  to  pray  to  God, 
and  of  the  labourer  to  find  their  bread.  In  the  field,  the  town,  and 
the  church  these  help  each  other  in  a  well-ordered  scheme.’  This 
state  of  affairs,  of  course,  was  capable  of  infinite  subdivision,  but 
for  the  literary  student  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  bear  the  main 
divisions  in  mind,  and  even  more  to  remember  that,  until  Chaucer’s 
day  and  even  later,  literature  was  a  thing  for  the  first  two  of  these 
great  classes,  and  was  little  concerned  with  the  third.  The  court 
and  the  Church  had  long  been  the  two  centres  which  attracted  all 
literary  aspirants,  and  the  common  people  had  to  be  content  with 
what  little  came  their  way  as  the  itinerant  minstrel  chanted  the 
debased  and  adulterate  versions  of  romance  and  lyric  which  had 
originally  won  rewards  and  acclamation  from  lords  and  ladies  or 
ecclesiastical  audiences. 

The  content  of  much  medieval  literature  betrays  these  facts 
in  the  way  in  which  it  seeks  to  please  those  for  whom  it  is  written 
by  delineating  with  great  fidelity  their  fife  in  war  and  peace.  The 
romances  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  the  aristocratic, 
chivalric  ideal,  and  if  we  are  to  read  them  with  sympathy  we  must 
remember  that  they  are  designed  to  give  ‘solace  and  sentence’  to 
an  audience  whose  fives  were  similar  to  those  of  the  characters 
portrayed,  and  who  deliberately  turned  to  the  romance  for  in¬ 
spiration  and  example.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  a  literature  which 
taught  men  ‘how  to  five’.  That  being  so,  authors  were  content  to 
work  within  well-defined  limits.  No  breath  of  the  outside  world 
penetrates  into  the  walled-off  gardens  and  castellated  bowers  in 
which  lords  and  ladies  play  out  the  elaborate  game  of  courtly  love, 
and  even  when  the  warriors  don  their  armour  and  ride  out  on 
sterner  quests,  it  is  a  curiously  limited  world  in  which  they  move. 
Towns  and  citizens  seem  unknown  to  them;  the  peasants  only 
exist  to  point  the  way  to  a  lonely  ford,  or  wisely  hide  when  they 
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see  the  glitter  of  armour.  Even  Lancelot  shares  the  common 
contempt  for  the  ‘churl’,  and  gives  one  a  buffet  which  kills  him — 
all  because  he  will  not  give  Lancelot  a  lift  in  his  wood-cart  to  the 
neighbouring  castle.  Malory  sees  nothing  wrong  in  this,  although  he 
tells  us  that  Lancelot  and  his  son  are  ‘the  greatest  gentlemen  in  the 
world’,  and  Malory  only  repeats  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  what 
had  been  the  view  of  countless  romance -writers  for  centuries. 

With  this  circumscribed  view  of  the  world  goes  an  equally 
limited  account  of  human  activities  therein.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  life  is  freed  from  all  the  day-to-day  problems  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  finance  which  beset  less  favoured  mortals.  In  this, 
perhaps,  medieval  literature  is  not  more  false  in  its  failure  to 
reflect  the  national  life  than  are,  say,  the  novels  of  Meredith,  or 
Proust,  or  the  memoirs  of  any  great  Victorian  landowner.  The 
romance-writers  were  concerned  with  the  two  great  topics  of  love 
and  war — for  in  these  the  medieval  aristocrat  found  his  duty  and 
his  happiness.  Their  pages,  therefore,  are  full  of  the  detail  of 
battle  and  tournament,  of  the  chase  and  all  manly  sports  which 
prepare  a  man  for  battle ;  of  the  softer  pleasures  of  the  ladies’ 
bower  or  the  feasting  in  hall.  As  the  story  was  told,  knight  and 
squire,  and  all  who  aspired  to  gentle  deeds,  had  placed  before  them 
an  ever-changing  vista  of  adventure,  love-making,  sport,  etiquette, 
ceremonial,  and  all  that  made  for  the  chivalric  life.  Once  we 
recognize  this,  much  that  otherwise  seems  trivial,  otiose,  and 
even  ridiculous  will  take  on  a  new  light.  This  we  may  see  if  we 
look  at  the  poem  of  Chaucer’s  contemporary,  the  anonymous 
author  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight. 

Dr.  Wells  writes:  ‘The  piece  is  admirably  constructed.  Though 
it  tends  to  over-elaborate  description,  it  proceeds  with  little  digres¬ 
sion  and  with  much  variety.  The  poet’s  skill  is  shown  in  his 
presenting  three  hunting  episodes  and  three  tests  of  chastity 
with  a  variety  that  few  writers  in  a  much  later  period  could 
approach.  He  was  a  lover  of  details ;  but  he  handled  the  details 
with  a  constructive  power  and  a  picturesqueness  that  create 
vivid  impressions  or  realistic  scenes.  His  observation  of  dress, 
of  colour,  of  position,  of  relative  location,  of  deportment,  enabled 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  piece  to  make  of  a  conventional  situa¬ 
tion  an  intense,  rich,  dramatic  scene  with  a  splendid  background. 
His  observation  of  details  of  architecture  is  shown  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  castle ;  of  sports,  in  the  remarkable  hunting  scenes,  in 
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the  account  of  the  brittling  of  the  deer  and  the  unlacing  of  the 
boar ;  and  6f  armour,  in  the  account  of  the  arming  of  Sir  Gawayne, 
and  in  that  of  the  equipment  of  the  Green  Knight.’ 

The  ‘over-elaborate  description’  of  which  Dr.  Wells  writes  was 
no  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  medieval  people.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Grene  Knight  enabled  the  squire  to  learn  how  to  receive  a  guest 
and  how  to  arm  him  when  he  departed ;  how  to  behave  with 
ladies,  and  how  to  unlace  the  boar,  or  to  talk  in  the  hall.  Every 
detail  was  of  interest,  and  every  turn  in  the  story  was  followed 
by  an  audience  quick  to  realize  the  expertise  with  which  the 
technical  and  chivalric  elements  of  the  poem  were  handled.  We 
must  not  hope  to  understand  the  poem  fully  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  Chaucer’s  contemporaries.  Only  by  so  doing  shall  we  do  justice 
to  this  ‘jewel  of  medieval  romance’.  In  short,  Caxton’s  words  to 
the  readers  of  the  Morte  D’  Arthur  should  be  our  guide  when  reading 
much  medieval  literature.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  printed  it  ‘to 
the  entente  that  noble  men  may  see  and  lerne  the  noble  actes  of 
chiualrye,  the  Jentyl  and  vertuous  dedes  that  somme  knyghtes 
vsed  in  tho  dayes,  by  whyche  they  came  to  honour,  and  how  they 
that  were  vycious  were  punysshed  and  ofte  put  to  shame  and 
rebuke  .  .  .  wherin  they  shalle  fynde  many  joyous  and  playsaunt 
hystoryes  and  noble  renomed  actes  of  humanyte,  gentylnesse  and 
chyvalryes’. 

As  for  literary  conventions,  they  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  way  in  which  writers  developed  their  ideas.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Lewis  has  illustrated  this  brilliantly  in  his  survey  of  the  ‘Allegory 
of  Love’,  and  has  shown  how  persistent  one  way  of  writing  could 
be.  The  idea  of  amour  courtois  had  little  in  it  that  was  fully  accept¬ 
able  to  English  ways,  however  much,  or  little,  we  may  believe  it 
represented  certain  French  or  Provengal  manners  of  earlier 
centuries.  Yet  literary  men  continued  until  Chaucer’s  day  and 
after  to  write  poems  in  which  the  action  was  controlled  by  the 
sanctions  of  courtly  love,  and  the  actors  animated  by  the  code 
first  put  into  definite  form  by  Andreas  Capellanus.  Chaucer’s 
friend  Gower  relies  on  his  reader’s  understanding  of  such  things 
when  he  describes  the  lover  in  these  terms : 

I  mot  hire  nedes  serve, 

For  as  men  sein,  nede  hath  no  lawe. 

Thus  mot  I,  nedly  to  hir  drawe, 
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I  serve,  I  bowe,  I  loke,  I  loute, 

Min  yhe  folweth  hire  aboute, 

What  so  sche  wole  so  wol  I, 

Whan  sche  wol  sitte,  I  knele  by, 

And  v/hen  sche  stant,  than  wol  I  stonde: 

Bot  whan  sche  takth  hir  werk  on  honde 
Of  wevinge  or  enbrouderie, 

Than  can  I  noght  bot  muse  and  prie 
Upon  hir  fingres  longe  and  smale, 

And  now  I  thenke,  and  now  I  tale, 

And  now  I  singe,  and  now  I  sike, 

And  thus  mi  contienance  I  pike, 

and  so  on  for  many  lines  in  which  he  tells  how  ‘he  may  read  to  her 
if  he  will,  but  it  must  be  some  sound  romance,  and  not  his  own 
rondels,  balades,  and  virelays  in  praise  of  her.  Custom  allows  him 
to  kiss  her  when  he  takes  his  leave,  but  if  he  comes  back  on  any 
pretext  and  takes  his  leave  again,  there  is  not  a  second  kiss  per¬ 
mitted.  She  lets  him  lead  her  up  to  the  offering  in  church,  and 
ride  by  her  side  when  she  drives  out,  but  she  wall  take  no  presents 
from  him.  .  .  .  Sometimes  she  will  not  stay  wdth  him,  and  then  he 
plays  with  the  dog  or  with  the  birds  in  the  cage,  and  converses 
with  the  page  of  her  chamber — anything  as  an  excuse  to  stay.’ 

This  was  the  understood  mode  of  behaviour.  Pandarus  tells  us 
that  this  service  of  a  lady  can  be  even  more  exacting : 

What !  many  a  man  hath  love  ful  deere  y  bought 
Twenty  wynter  that  his  lady  wiste, 

That  nevere  yet  his  lady  mouth  he  kiste. 

The  lover’s  conduct,  however,  must  not  deviate  from  the  strict 
code: 

What  ?  sholde  he  therfore  fallen  in  dispayr, 

Or  be  recreant  for  his  owne  tene, 

Or  sleyn  hymself,  al  be  his  lady  fair  ? 

Nay,  nay,  but  evere  in  oon  be  fressh  and  grene 
To  serve  and  love  his  deere  hertes  queene, 

And  thynk  it  is  a  guerdon,  hire  to  serve, 

A  thousand  fold  moore  than  he  kan  deserve. 

All  this,  despite  the  fact  that  ‘love  comes  to  every  gentle 
heart’  in  most  cases  in  a  flash  as  it  did  to  Arcite  or  to  Troilus. 
Once  they  have  been  stricken  the  rest  is  according  to  rule.  Thus 
Troilus  returns  from  the  sight  of  Criseyde  at  the  feast  of  the 
Palladion  and  exhibits  all  the  classic  signs  of  ‘the  lover’s  malady 
of  Hereos’,  like  Arcite,  lacking  sleep,  without  appetite,  losing 
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flesh,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  overwhelmed  by  song  or  sound  of 
any  musical  instrument.  Strange  as  such  behaviour  may  seem  to 
us  unless  we  understand  the  conventions  which  inform  it,  the 
whole  action  of  poems  which  are  based  on  amour  courtois  will 
seem  even  stranger  still.  In  Troilus  and  Criseyde  Chaucer  delibe¬ 
rately  makes  use  of  the  conventions  of  courtly  love,  boldly 
reversing  Boccaccio’s  version  to  do  so.  He  brings  the  lovers 
together,  with  the  aid  of  the  conventional  confidant,  and  allows 
them  to  enjoy  their  love  in  secret  and  with  no  thought  of  marriage, 
although  there  was  little  to  prevent  this  happening.  But  the 
course  of  the  action  in  the  last  two  books  is  only  explicable  if  we 
realize  what  was  demanded  of  the  lovers  by  the  conventions  of 
amour  courtois.  It  was  to  satisfy  these  that  Troilus  was  dumb  at 
the  council  which  arranged  for  Criseyde  to  be  exchanged  for 
Antenor,  ‘lest  men  sholde  his  affeccion  espie’.  Secrecy  was  all- 
important  ;  the  lady’s  ‘honour’  must  remain  unsullied,  and  so 
Troilus  sits  mumchance,  and  only  when  he  leaves  the  council 
does  he  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  weeps  copiously,  appeals 
wildly  to  Fortune  and  to  Love,  threatens  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
indulges  in  every  extravagance  of  behaviour,  yet  dares  not  openly 
avow  their  love  even  to  save  her  from  going, 

For  certeyn  is,  syn  that  I  am  hire  knyght, 

I  moste  hire  honour  levere  ban  than  me 

In  any  cas,  as  lovere  ought  of  right. 

Similarly,  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  the  action,  viewed  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  is  either  ridiculous  or  revolting.  Emelye  is  little 
more  than  a  very  superior  prize  to  be  handed  over  to  the  knight 
who  can  strike  the  hardest.  Chivalric  tradition  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  this.  The  mariage  de  convenance  was  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
of  medieval  people  above  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  came 
about  by  hard  bargaining  between  the  contracting  families  for 
the  most  part.  This,  however,  was  scarcely  a  poetical  view  of  things, 
and  the  troubadours  and  later  poets  found  it  more  agreeable  to  put 
the  matter  in  another,  and  less  prosaic,  light.  In  reading  much 
medieval  literature,  therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  see  the  action 
from  the  point  of  view  which  was  demanded  by  the  literary  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  time. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  study  on  our  part,  and  is  made  the 
more  difficult  since  literary  convention  and  everyday  fact  were 
often  at  variance.  As  we  have  said,  medieval  marriages  were  not 
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often  love-marriages.  The  pages  of  The  Paston  Letters,  for  example, 
will  serve  as  a  useful  corrective  for  any  who  hold  too  romantic 
a  view.  There  they  will  find  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  marriage 
affairs  of  that  family ;  of  how  Elizabeth  was  beaten  into  submis¬ 
sion  till  she  accepted  Stephen  Srope,  a  battered  old  widower  of 
nearly  thrice  her  age ;  of  how  John  Paston  scoured  London  and 
elsewhere,  both  in  person  and  by  proxy,  in  search  of  a  wealthy 
bride,  and  was  reduced  by  his  ill  success  to  ask  his  brother  to 
secure  for  him  anyone,  even  a  ‘thrifty  old  draff-wife’,  such  was 
his  extremity.  Even  William  Paston,  while  still  at  Eton,  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  and  writes  home  about  a  possible  match  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  girl’s  ‘money  and  plate’  outweigh  even  his 
fears  that  in  later  years  the  lady  ‘may  be  disposed  to  be  thick’ ! 

Chaucer  was  well  aware  of  this  dichotomy  between  theory  and 
practice,  and  his  poetry  reflects  both  aspects.  He  follows  the 
chivalric  convention  in  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  or  in  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess,  or  The  Squire’s  Tale,  but  allows  himself  to 
paint  a  more  realistic  scene  in  the  various  ‘churl’s  tales’,  in  which 
such  characters  as  January  in  The  Merchant’s  Tale,  or  the  Wife  of 
Bath  play  conspicuous  parts.  Here  we  are  in  a  world  far  removed 
from  that  of  chivalry — a  world  in  which  romance  and  romance 
tradition  is  ignored  or  ridiculed.  The  revolting  matter-of-factness 
of  January  and  the  frank  sensuality  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  are  part 
of  Chaucer’s  vision  of  the  every-day  world  which  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  become  more  and  more  important  an  element  in  life  and 
literature. 

To  enter  upon  this  world  would  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 
essay  to  impossible  dimensions.  Until  the  time  of  Chaucer  litera¬ 
ture  remained  the  preserve  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Church, 
and  here  I  have  attempted  to  show  only  how  the  ideas  and  conven¬ 
tions  governing  a  small  part  of  the  literary  field  are  of  importance. 
As  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  things  such  as  the  medieval 
conception  of  the  ordering  of  society,  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry, 
and  Courtly  Love,  or  as  we  study  the  medieval  Church,  its  orga¬ 
nization  and  work,  we  shall  be  equipping  ourselves  to  follow 
the  literature  of  medieval  times.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  make 
such  an  effort  we  shall  get  only  the  barest  surface  meaning  of  our 
authors,  and  in  particular  the  subtle,  ironic  intentions  which  lurk 
below  the  surface  of  some  work  will  often  escape  us. 

H.  S.  Bennett 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  AND  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  USURY 

Hardness  of  heart  hath  now  gotten  place. 

Wilson,  Discourse  upon  Usury  (1572). 

TO-DAY  even  the  schoolboy  studying  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
for  the  first  time  knows  that  it  was  written  in  a  period  of 
strong  anti-semitism  in  England,  the  most  dramatic  reflections  of 
which  were  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta  and  the  sensational  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Portuguese  Jew,  Dr.  Lopez,  for  his  alleged  plot 
to  poison  Elizabeth.  This  piece  of  historical  knowledge  does,  of 
course,  help  us  to  some  extent  in  our  appreciation  of  Shakespeare’s 
play ;  yet  not,  after  all,  very  much,  for  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  Shakespeare’s  heart  was  never  in  the  business  of  Jew- 
baiting.  However,  there  is  another,  more  vital,  tap-root  between 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  its  historical  environment  that  does 
deserve  the  closest  investigation.  This  is  the  play’s  preoccupation 
with  the  subject  of  usury,  which,  next  to  the  agrarian  question, 
‘provided  the  principal  economic  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
century’.1 

There  is  no  need  here  to  examine  this  controversy  in  detail — 
to  indicate  the  various  classes  and  economic  issues  that  were 
involved,  or  to  distinguish  sharply  between  usury  and  embryonic 
forms  of  credit,  particularly  as  the  analysis  has  already  been 
lucidly  made  by  Tawney  in  his  Introduction  to  Wilson’s  Discourse 
upon  Usury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensable  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  to  know  something  of  the  usury 
problem  as  it  affected  the  feudal  aristocracy,  since  it  was  with  this 
aspect  of  the  question  that  Shakespeare  chiefly  concerned  himself. 
An  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  other  ‘divers  of 
worship’,  who  furnished  him  with  a  model  for  the  gallants  of  his 
comedies,  he  was  particularly  drawn  to  a  consideration  of  usury 
as  it  ‘defaceth  chivalries,  beateth  down  nobility’.2 

By  the  time  Shakespeare  was  writing  his  plays  the  feudal 
aristocracy  had  come  to  feel  the  full  pinch  of  the  century’s  momen¬ 
tous  economic  developments.  With  wealth  derived  mainly  from 

1  Tawney,  Introduction  to  Wilson’s  Discourse  upon  Usury. 

2  Wilson,  Discourse  upon  Usury. 
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the  land  and  with  their  hands  tied  to  some  extent  by  conservative 
modes  of  land  tenure,  members  of  this  class  were  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  steep  and  continu¬ 
ous  rise  in  prices  and  to  the  greatly  increased  wealth  of  the  business 
classes.  Some  of  them  had  enough  sense  of  self-preservation  to 
thrust  a  few  fingers  of  their  own  into  the  business-pie,1  or  to 
become  ‘improving’  landlords  with  all  that  meant  by  way  of 
estate  reorganization  and  rack-renting.  But  these  were  the 
exceptions:  most  of  the  feudalists  tried  to  carry  on  with  their 
centuries-old  style  of  fife,  not  even  realizing  the  wisdom  of  cutting 
down  the  traditional  ostentation  of  their  class2 — that  extrava¬ 
gance  that  Wilson  vividly  describes  as  ‘wearing  gay  and  costly 
apparel  .  .  .  roystering  with  many  servants  more  than  needed  .  .  . 
mustering  in  monstrous  great  house’. 

For  these  aristocrats,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
ever-increasing  expenses  of  their  establishments,  there  was  only 
one  way  out — the  usurer,  and  Tawney  gives  a  striking  account  of 
the  indebtedness  of  some  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  owed 
£6,000,  the  Earl  of  Essex  £22,000,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  £6,000- 
£7,000,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  £20,000,  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
£59,000,  Lord  Sandys  £3,100,  Sir  F.  Willoughby  £21,000,  and  Sir 
Percival  Willoughby  £8,000.  Others  who  were  heavily  in  debt 
included  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  at  one  time 
had  surrendered  his  estates  to  creditors  and  ‘scarce  knows  wdiat 
course  to  take  to  live’.  When  we  remember  that  these  sums  must 
be  multiplied  at  least  sixfold  to  give  them  their  modern  equivalent 
and  that  such  a  dead-weight  of  debt  must  have  been  felt  acutely 
by  many  of  the  young  gentry — poor  relations,  heirs,  or  hangers-on 

1  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  provided  by  the  landed  gentry  who  took 
a  direct  part  in  mining  and  industry.  Thus  the  Willoughby  family  of 
Nottinghamshire  supplemented  its  income  by  opening  coal-mines  andsetting 
up  ironworks.  (See  Tawney,  Introduction  to  Wilson’s  Discourse  upon  Usury.) 

2  The  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who,  largely  through  his  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure,  almost  exhausted  his  great  fortune  before  his  death,  falls  into 
this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  money  he  poured  into  privateering 
speculations  (ho  had  an  expedition  out  almost  every  year)  seems  to  qualify 
him  for  the  first  class — even  if  his  methods  of  business  were  not  quite 
orthodox ! 
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of  the  great  feudalists — who  patronized  the  Globe,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  gave  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

The  usurers  who  advanced  these  large  sums  of  money  were  not 
Jews,  since  there  were  few,  if  any,  Jews  in  England  at  the  time, 
but  Englishmen  of  the  City  of  London — tradesmen,  merchants, 
and,  like  Milton’s  father,  scriveners.  For  this  class  of  people 
moneylending  had  become  more  than  a  surreptitious  side-line. 
It  was  a  major  form  of  economic  activity:  it  offered  an  attractive 
field  for  surplus  capital,  and,  since  estates  were  frequently 
demanded  as  security,  it  was  a  way  of  obtaining  control  of  the 
land,  either  for  social  and  political  prestige,  or  for  modern  forms  of 
agricultural  exploitation,  or  both.  Some  business  men  like  Audley 
followed  an  even  more  elaborate  process,  securing  control  of 
estates  through  usury  transactions  and  then  selling  them  again 
for  a  sum  that  reflected  the  increased  rents  they  had  been  able  to 
extort  from  their  tenants. 

As  a  result  of  the  famous  law  of  1571,  moneylending  in  England 
had  at  last  become  open  and  legal,1  and,  by  the  time  Shakespeare 
was  writing,  the  business  of  usury  had  been  considerably  ex¬ 
panded,  while  the  10  per  cent,  interest  that  the  1571  Act  had 
established  as  the  maximum  figure  had  become  the  normal, 
and  often,  when  the  law  was  circumvented,  the  minimum  charge. 
Nevertheless,  the  medieval  objection  to  moneylending,  that  it  was 
economically  bad  and  religiously  damnable,  was  still  strong  and 
continued  to  thrive  on  the  confusion  between  usury  and  credit 
facilities.  For  a  long  time  pamphlets  and  books  denouncing 
moneylending  flowed  on  from  the  press,  the  most  important  being 
Wilson’s  Discourse  upon  Usury,  first  published  in  1572.  Another 
attack,  worthy  of  note  since  it  came  out  in  1595,  only  a  year  before 
the  probable  date  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  was  Miles  Mosse’s 
Arraignment  and  Conviction  of  Usury,  which,  so  the  Stationers’ 
Company  Register  declared,  contained  ‘proof  that  it  [usury]  is 
manifestly  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  sundry  reasons 
alleged  why  it  is  justly  and  worthily  condemned.  .  .  .  Divers 
causes  why  usury  should  not  be  practised  of  a  Christian,  especially 

1  There  had  been  a  brief  period  from  1545  to  1552  when  usury  had  been 
sanctioned.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  medieval  prohibitions,  monumentally 
re-enacted  in  the  Statutes  of  1487  and  1495,  had  remained  in  force  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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not  of  an  Englishman,  though  it  could  be  proved  that  it  is  not 
simply  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures.’ 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  literature,  especially  drama,  is  full 
of  echoes  of  the  controversy.  For  instance  The  White  Devil, 
written  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  far  removed  in  its  main  subject  from  economic  issues,  has  no 
less  than  five  obvious  hits  at  money  lending  and  its  consequences. 
There  is  twice  the  familiar  moral  condemnation — restrained  in 
Flamineo’s  ‘if  there  were  Jews  enough,  so  many  Christians  would 
not  turn  usurers’,  more  violent  in  his  later  outburst,  ‘I  care  not, 
though,  like  Anacharsis,  I  am  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar.  And 
yet  that  death  were  fitter  for  usurers, — gold  and  themselves  to  be 
beaten  together,  to  make  a  most  cordial  cullis  for  the  Devil.’ 
When  Monticelso  talks  of 

base  rogues  that  undo  young  gentlemen 
By  taking  up  commodities 

he  is  alluding  to  a  common  trick  of  moneylenders  by  which  they 
enforced  their  clients  to  accept  dishonest  loans  in  kind.1  Again, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  play,  there  are  two  references  to  the  loss  of 
estates  through  mortgages :  Antonelli  rebukes  Lodovico  because 

one  citizen 

Is  lord  of  two  fair  manors  called  you  master, 

Only  for  caviare, 

while  Flamineo  complains  of  the  same  folly  on  the  part  of  his 
father : 

My  father  proved  himself  a  gentleman, 

Sold  all ’s  lands,  and  like  a  fortunate  fellow, 

Died  ere  the  money  was  spent. 

These  quotations,  which  could  be  paralleled  by  numerous 
references  from  a  score  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays,  are 
typical.  Almost  without  exception  the  dramatists,  no  doubt 
with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  their  most  influential  patrons, 
condemned  usury;  and  both  in  its  moral  and  economic  aspect 
their  attitude  remained  conservatively  medieval.  An  excellent 
summary  of  that  attitude  (and  an  admirable  introduction  to  The 

1  Shakespeare  has  a  similar  reference:  ‘Here’s  young  Master  Rash:  he’s 
in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  ginger,  nine  score  and  seventeen 
pounds,  of  which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money.’ — Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  iv,  Sc.  iii. 
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Merchant  of  Venice)  is  furnished  by  the  Preface  to  Wilson’s 
Discourse,  where  he  castigates  ‘that  ugly,  detestable,  and  hurtful 
sin  of  usury,  which,  being  but  one  in  grossness  of  name,  carries 
many  a  mischief  linked  into  it  in  nature,  the  same  sin  being  now 
so  rank  in  nature  throughout  all  England,  not  in  London  only, 
that  men  have  altogether  forgotten  free  lending,  and  have  given 
themselves  wholly  to  live  by  foul  gaining,  making  the  loan  of 
money  a  kind  of  merchandise,  a  thing  directly  against  all  law, 
against  nature,  and  against  God.  And  what  should  this  mean, 
that  instead  of  charitable  dealing,  and  the  use  of  alms  (for  lending 
is  a  spice  thereof),  hardness  of  heart  hath  now  gotten  place,  and 
greedy  gain  is  chiefly  followed,  and  horrible  extortion  commonly 
used  ?  I  do  verily  believe,  the  end  of  the  world  is  nigh  at  hand.’ 

That  last  sentence,  re-echoed  in  the  Dialogue  by  the  Preacher’s 
remark,  ‘It  is  very  certain,  as  I  take  it,  the  world  is  almost  at  an 
end’,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  extravagance  of  a  gloomy  moralist 
with  a  very  clamorous  bee  in  his  bonnet.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  pessimism  and  sense  of  destruc¬ 
tion  reflected  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies — 

It  will  come 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 

Like  monsters  of  the  deep — 

originated  to  a  large  extent  in  definable  and  concrete  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

The  first  and  third  scenes  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  clash  with 
the  discordant  impact  of  two  opposite  and  opposing  worlds.  The 
first  sets  us  once  more  among  the  gay,  spendthrift  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  comedies:  Bassanio  is  ‘a  scholar  and  a  soldier’,  a 
member  of  the  entourage  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  his 
friends,  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo,  belong  to  the  same  class.  Even 
Antonio  is  only  formally  a  merchant:  his  business  activities  do 
not  concern  us,  except  in  so  far  as  (reported)  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  plot;  his  obscure  and  mysterious  melancholy,  which  he 
expressly  states  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  commercial  ventures,  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  ebullient  optimism  of  the  bourgeoisie  f 

1  Wilson  perceived  that  this  contemporary  mood  of  pessimism  and 
melancholy  was  most  closely  connected  with  members  of  the  old  classes. 
To  the  Preacher’s  dismal  prophecy,  already  quoted,  the  Merchant  replies 
shrewdly:  ‘What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Belike  you  are  weary  of  the  world  ?’ 
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and  by  his  manner,  conversation,  and  friendship  he  is  plainly  one 
with  Bassanio. 

Bassanio  is  obviously  a  type  of  the  extravagant  young  gentry 
who,  as  Wilson  reiterates,  were  the  chief  prey  of  the  usurers — 
bin  thrift  divers  ways  in  good  cheer,  in  wearing  gay  and  costly 
apparel,  in  roystering  with  many  servants  more  than  needed, 
and  with  mustering  in  monstrous  great  house,  in  haunting  evil 
company,  and  lashing  out  fondly  and  wastefully  at  cards  and  dice, 
as  time  served’.  Bassanio  makes  no  bones  of  his  prodigality: 

’Tis  not  unknown  unto  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate, 

By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  : 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  too,  knows  his  man  when  he  praises  Bassanio 
as  one  ‘who  gives  rare  new  liveries’.  Following  a  time-honoured 
resort1  of  the  young  aristocrat  hard  pressed  by  creditors,  Bas¬ 
sanio  is  going  to  Belmont  unashamedly — 

to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 

Hath  left  me  gaged ; 

and  if  there  is  nothing  specifically  Elizabethan  in  Ins  hopes  and 
motives,  it  is  notable  that,  as  Tawney  points  out,2  seeking  a  loan 
to  carry  through  a  costly  marriage  was  a  common  and  typical 
practice  of  the  time. 

Antonio’s  response  to  Bassanio’s  request  for  help  is  direct  and 
generous.  In  spite  of  his  depression  and  the  hazardous  state  of  his 
various  commercial  ventures — 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 

Lie  all  unlock’d  to  your  occasions. 

And  when  Bassanio,  somewhat  guiltily^,  tries  to  justify  his  request 
by  a  long-winded  and  casuistical  argument  on  the  retrieving  of 
two  lost  arrows,  Antonio  cuts  cleanly,  and  a  little  impatiently, 
through  the  circumlocution: 

1  However,  L.  C.  Knights  states  ( Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson) : 
‘So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  proportion  of  economic  marriages  increased 
in  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  merchant  was  anxious  to  be  allied  to 
blue  blood,  and  the  needy  gentleman  was  anxious  to  be  allied  to  money.’ 

2  Introduction  to  Wilson’s  Discourse. 
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You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 

And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have  : 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 

And  I  am  prest  unto  it. 

This  reaction  of  Antonio  is  significant  not  because  such  open- 
handed  generosity  was  ever  widely  characteristic  of  the  class  he 
and  Bassanio  belong  to,  but  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  salient 
economic  and  moral  issue  of  the  play. 

In  the  third  scene,  where  Bassanio  endeavours  to  raise  a  loan 
on  Antonio’s  credit,  Shylock’s  earliest  words  remind  us  that  we 
have  moved  to  a  completely  different  world : 

Shylock.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bassanio.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shylock.  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no :  my  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good 

man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient. 

Those  last  few  words  of  Shylock  offer  us  the  key  to  his  values  and 
to  the  values  that  were  coming  to  the  fore  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 
His  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  have  been  simply  emptied  of  any  human  or 
moral  content:  ‘good’  has  become  synonymous  with  ‘sufficiency’ 
(solid  financial  resources)  and  poverty  is  dangerously  close  to  ‘bad’. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  an  analysis  of  this  most 
interesting  scene  there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be  disposed 
of.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  were  few  Jews  in  England  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time,  perhaps  none  at  all.  Why  then,  if  he  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  usury  in  this  play,  did  he  represent 
his  moneylender  as  a  Jew  ? 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  objection.  One,  of  course,  is 
that  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  usury  question  he  was  certainly 
exploiting  Marlowe’s  success  with  a  little  mild  Jew-baiting  of  his 
own.  But  for  a  play  treating  of  usury  a  Jew  had  two  particular 
points  of  significance:  in  the  first  place,  Jews  were  certainly 
prominent  in  this  business  abroad,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  possible 
that  Shylock  symbolizes  the  feeling,  shared  by  Shakespeare,  that 
usury  is  something  alien  to  the  national  and  traditional  way  of  life. 
Wilson’s  Preacher  may  offer  us  a  pointer  here  when  he  asks :  ‘What 
is  the  matter  that  Jews  are  so  commonly  hated  wheresoever 
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they  come  ?  For  sooth,  usury  is  one  of  the  chief  causes,  for  they 
rob  all  men  they  deal  with,  and  undo  them  in  the  end.  And  for 
this  cause  they  are  hated  in  England.’ 

To  return  to  the  play :  as  Shylock  lays  his  trap  to  catch  Antonio 
by  lending  Bassanio  three  thousand  ducats,  he  confesses  several 
motives — his  racial  and  religious  antagonism  towards  Antonio,  his 
desire  of  revenge  for  the  personal  humiliations  inflicted  on  him 
in  the  past,  and  a  touch  of  abstract  hatred.1  All  these  forces  are 
laid  bare  in  his  first  soliloquy  on  Antonio : 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails, 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

If  I  forgive  him! 

Yet  in  this  speech,  apart  from  the  thirst  for  revenge  and  the 
religious  and  racial  hostility,  another  motive  is  prominently 
revealed.  Most  of  all  Shylock  hates  Antonio  because,  where  to 
himself  usury  is  a  business,  demanding  interest  and  profit,  Antonio 
lends  money  free  out  of  Christian  charity.  The  emphasis  is  on 
‘usance’,  ‘thrift’,  and  ‘interest’,  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  Shylock  confesses  hating  Antonio  more  for  his  free  loans  of 
money  than  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

This  conflict  is  accentuated  by  Antonio’s  words  and  actions. 
He  makes  it  clear  that  he  is,  on  principle,  opposed  to  borrowing  or 
lending  upon  interest ;  he  is  only  willing  to  compromise  with  his 
convictions  in  order  to  do  his  friend  Bassanio  a  good  turn.  Nothing 
will  alter  his  fundamental  attitude  of  loathing  and  contempt  for 
all  that  Shylock  represents : 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends, — for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 

1  By  this  term  I  mean  revenge  without  adequate  motive — what  Middleton 
Murry  in  his  book  on  Shakespeare  describes  as  ‘fairy-tale  hatred,  of  the 
bad  for  the  good’. 
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In  particular  the  phrase  ‘a  breed  of  barren  metal’,  glancing  back 
at  an  early  snatch  of  conversation,  throws  into  sharp  relief  the 
essential  conflict  between  the  values  of  Antonio  and  Shylock.  To 
anyone  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  usury  theme 
in  the  play  Shylock’s  account  of  how  Jacob  increased  his  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  by  natural  magic  may  seem  a  wordy,  if  not 
pointless,  digression.  But  Antonio  at  once  catches  its  drift : 

Antonio.  Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 

Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shylock.  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast.  .  .  . 

The  verb  Shylock  employs  here  can  hardly  be  fortuitous:  he  is 
defending  himself  against  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
objections  to  usury — the  Aristotelian  contention  that  money, 
being  a  ‘barren  metal’,  could  not  naturally  breed.  So  in  Wilson’s 
Discourse  the  Preacher  asks :  ‘Who  did  ever  see  silver  and  current 
money  grow,  which  must  needs  do  so,  if  it  should  bring  an  over¬ 
plus  or  increase  again  for  the  very  act  of  lending  ?’ 

This  excursion  into  the  terminology  of  popular  sixteenth-century 
controversy  on  moneylending  should  remind  us  that  the  opposition 
between  Antonio  and  Shylock  was  not  a  limited  or  purely  personal 
issue.  Taken  with  his  open-handed  generosity  in  the  first  scene, 
Antonio’s  objection  to  usury,  and  in  particular  his  practice  of 
granting  free  loans,  raises  him  to  the  level  of  a  symbol  of  the  whole 
medieval  attitude,  for  the  positive  core  of  traditional  teaching 
on  the  usury  question  was  precisely  that  loans  ought  to  be  a  pure 
act  of  Christian  charity,  without  interest.  What  most  aroused  the 
indignation  of  medieval  moralists  against  the  growing  practice  of 
moneylending  was,  as  Wilson’s  Preface  makes  plain,  ‘that  men 
have  altogether  forgotten  free  lending’,  and  Antonio  is  the  hero  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  because,  through  suffering  and  peril,  he 
fights  for  the  cause  of  disinterested  generosity.  That  was  the 
element  of  medieval  morality  that  Shakespeare  was  idealizing  and 
defending  in  his  play,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  expressing  a  personal  conviction.  Child  of  the  bourgeoisie  as 
he  was  in  so  many  of  his  speculative  transactions,  when  his  fellow 
townsman  Quyny  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  about  £150  (in 
modern  money),  he  at  once  sent  the  sum,  and  no  question  of 
interest  was  raised. 

By  the  second  act  of  the  play,  the  plot  has  been  set  in  motion, 
and  henceforth  it  is  the  simple  story  that  predominates — the 
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mixed  fairy-tale  and  melodrama  of  Antonio’s  entanglement  in 
Shylock’s  web,  his  rescue  in  the  Trial  Scene  by  Portia’s  forensic 
skill,  the  choice  of  the  caskets,  and  Bassanio’s  winning  of  Portia. 
Not  surprisingly  the  moral  and  economic  significance  of  the  plot 
recedes  into  the  background.  But  it  is  never  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  twice  Shakespeare  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the  fundamental 
economic  conflict  between  Antonio  and  Shylock.  ‘Let  him  look 
to  his  bond,’  says  Shylock :  ‘he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ;  let  him 
look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian 
courtesy;  let  him  look  to  his  bond.’  Once  again  the  words  Shy¬ 
lock  employs  lose  a  large  part  of  their  force  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  great  controversy  behind  them:  there  is  the  allusion  to 
traditional  religious  teaching  in  ‘Christian  courtesy’,  while  Shy- 
lock’s  dislike  for  the  term  ‘usurer’  is  evidence  of  the  obloquy  that 
still  attached  to  the  business  of  moneylending.  Later,  more 
nakedly,  Shylock  declares,  ‘I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he 
forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise 
I  will’ ;  and  Antonio  also  is  content  to  explain  Shylock’s  animosity 
entirely  along  these  fines : 

He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 

I  oft  deliver’d  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 

Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  as  the  plot  develops  Shylock  comes  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  consuming  sense  of  money- values,  the  ‘hardness  of 
heart’  that  ‘now  hath  gotten  place’,  in  other  and  more  terrible 
ways.  His  reaction  to  Jessica’s  elopement  is,  of  course,  not  a  simple 
one :  in  the  fury  that  sends  him  raving  through  the  streets  there  is 
an  outraged  feeling  of  filial  disobedience,  of  Jessica’s  apostasy  in 
marrying  a  Christian,  and  of  the  loss  of  her  companionship.  But, 
so  far  as  the  emphasis  of  Shakespeare’s  own  words  and  phrases 
count  for  anything,  what  most  torments  Shylock  is  the  loss  of  his 
ducats  and  some  of  his  most  valuable  jewels.  To  retrieve  these  he 
would  gladly  see  Jessica  in  her  coffin  at  his  feet,  and  he  expresses 
this  feeling  in  some  of  the  most  horrible  fines  of  the  play :  ‘I  would 
my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  would 
she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin!’1 

1  In  spite  of  H.  B.  Charlton’s  ingenious  insistence  ( Shakespearian  Comedy) 
that  this  would  mean  burying  and  therefore  wasting  his  money,  I  cannot 
agree  that  outraged  Judaism  is  Shylock’s  strongest  feeling. 
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Nevertheless,  while  Shylock  reveals  himself  more  and  more  as 
the  child  of  the  new  ‘cash-nexus’,  the  idealized  relationships  of 
friendship  and  mutual  service  embodied  in  the  Antonio-Bassanio 
world  meet  and  ultimately  overcome  the  challenge  to  them. 
Even  in  the  triumph  of  winning  Portia,  Bassanio  does  not  forget 
his  friend,  and  immediately  he  hears  of  his  plight  comes  to  his  aid. 
However,  he  can  do  nothing,  since  Shylock  refuses  to  accept  money 
payment  once  the  settling-day  of  the  bond  is  past ;  and  it  is  notable 
that  Antonio  is  actually  rescued  not  by  Bassanio,  but  by  Portia, 
who  is  motivated  by  a  sentiment  of  purely  disinterested  friend¬ 
ship.  Antonio  (whom  Portia  has  never  seen)  is  Bassanio’s  friend, 
a  gentleman  of  the  same  class,  therefore,  ‘being  the  bosom  lover  of 
my  Lord,  Must  needs  be  like  my  Lord’ ;  and  she  is  as  uncalculating  of 
her  purse  and  energies  to  save  him  as  Antonio  was  to  help  Bassanio 
in  the  beginning.  Nothing  could  be  more  sharply  in  contrast  with 
the  inhuman  self-interest  of  Shylock  than  this  instinctive,  almost 
blind  sense  of  friendship,  self-sacrifice,  and  class-loyalty. 

These  idealized  traditional  values  of  the  aristocracy  and 
medieval  morality  triumph,  and  the  play  dissolves,  appropriately, 
in  the  exquisite  love-scene  under  the  moon  at  Belmont.  But  only 
just  before  this,  in  the  Trial  Scene,  there  are  two  more  menacing 
and  challenging  notes  of  a  new  world.  The  first  occurs  where 
Shylock,  having  exhausted  his  reasons  for  personal  hatred  of 
Antonio,  takes  a  fresh  turn : 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas’d  slave, 

Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 

You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 

Because  you  bought  them:  shall  I  say  to  you, 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 

Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season’d  with  such  viands?  You  will  answer: 

‘The  slaves  are  ours’ ;  so  do  I  answer  you. 

The  immediate  reference  of  these  lines  is,  of  course,  to  non- 
European,  non-Christian  slaves,  outside  the  purview  even  of 
Christian  morality  and  ethics.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  the  new  and  ruthless  doctrine  of  irresponsible  individual¬ 
ism,  of  doing  what  one  likes  with  one’s  own.1  What  one  has  paid 

1  There  is  a  real-life  echo  of  Shylock’s  words  in  the  resistance  of  a  certain 
Mison  to  the  Privy  Council’s  attempt  to  enforce  the  sale  of  grain  at  a 
reasonable  price :  ‘A  man  named  Mison  declared  in  opposition  to  the  action 
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for  in  hard  cash  one  can  use  as  one  wishes,  and  if  in  the  play  that 
contention  is  defeated,  in  real  life  it  was  moving  forward  from 
triumph  to  triumph. 

Again,  there  are  Shylock’s  memorable  words  immediately  after 
the  Duke  pronounces  sentence,  by  which,  though  his  life  is  spared, 
all  his  wealth  is  confiscated: 

Nay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  that: 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  five. 

These  lines  have  a  double  significance:  first,  and  in  general,  they 
are  the  unrepentant  outcry  of  one  for  whom  Money  still  remains 
the  supreme  value.  Now  Money  has  gone,  Life  itself  has  gone,  for 
Money  is  Life  to  Shylock ;  and  it  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  wrhen  Portia  takes  her  exit  a  little  later,  after  having  declined 
a  payment  of  three  thousand  ducats  for  her  services,  she  uses 
words  that  contrast  reminiscently  with  Shylock’s  outburst: 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied; 

And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 

And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 

In  the  second  place,  Shylock’s  words  must  have  had  a  precise 
and  concrete  significance  for  Shakespeare’s  audiences,  since  there 
was  still  a  common  and  deep-rooted  feeling  that  it  was  something 
novel  and  morally  shocking  to  live  merely  by  manipulations 
of  money.  Like  their  Government  these  audiences  wrould  ‘look 
askance  at  a  class  whose  sole  raison  d’etre  was  a  single-minded 
pursuit  of  mercenary  gain’.1 

There  are  many  details  in  the  texture  of  the  play  whose  full 
implication  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  have  grasped  the 
theme  that  has  just  been  analysed.  Thus  Antonio’s  remark  to 
Bassanio,  ‘The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose’  (Act  i, 
Sc.  iii),  as  well  as  being  an  immediate  comment  on  Shjdock’s 
previous  speech  is  almost  certainly  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 


of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  his  district:  “My  goods  are  mine  own;  they, 
nor  the  queen,  nor  the  Council  have  to  do  with  my  goods.  I  will  do  what  I 
like  with  thorn.”  But  this  degree  of  individualism  was  not  good  sixteenth- 
century  doctrine;  and  Mison  was  fined  £100,  imprisoned,  and  forced  to 
confess  his  fault.’ — E.  P.  Cheyney,  A  History  of  England. 

1  Tawney,  Introduction  to  Wilson’s  Discourse. 
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many  of  the  apologists  for  usury  attempted  to  fight  traditional 
moralists  with  their  own  weapons — Scriptural  texts.  Again, 
Shylock’s  assertion  that  he  would  have  to  get  the  necessary 
money  from  Tubal  reflected  a  characteristic  trick  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  of  the  time.  Tawney  quotes  an  apposite  story  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury.  When  this  nobleman  approached  the  great  money¬ 
lender  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicino  for  a  loan  of  £3,000,  Pallavicino 
alleged  that  he  would  have  to  secure  the  money  from  a  city  friend, 
Mr.  Maynard,  and  the  miserliness  of  this  friend  (in  all  probability 
imaginary)  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  particularly  stringent  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which,  in  return  for  £3,000,  the  Earl  had  to  convey  to  Sir 
Horatio  land  worth  £7,000,  pay  all  legal  and  other  expenses,  and 
forfeit  the  land  unless  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  in  three  months ! 

But  it  is  impossible  in  an  essay  to  deal  with  all  the  allusions  and 
parallels  of  this  kind,  and  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  three 
points  that,  although  mere  details  in  the  total  effect  of  the  play, 
appear  to  deserve  some  comment  since  they  are  all  too  frequently 
overlooked. 

First  there  is  the  speech  of  Arragon  as  he  is  meditating  his  choice 
of  the  caskets: 

O  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 

Were  not  deriv’d  corruptly,  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas’d  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer. 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare; 

How  many  be  commanded  that  command ; 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean’d 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much  honour 
Pick’d  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 

To  be  new  varnish’d ! 

At  first  sight  we  might  be  tempted  to  skip  these  lines  as  a  piece 
of  rhetorical  padding,  perhaps  justified  by  their  harmony  with 
Arragon’s  sense  of  his  own  nobility  and  self-importance.  And 
even  if  we  feel  the  words  to  be  a  comment  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
upstart  nobility1  of  his  own  time  and  nothing  more,  we  shall  still 

1  Of  course  the  speech  was  partly  such  a  comment.  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture  has  many  references  to  this  social  development,  and  in  his  Drama  and 
Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson  L.  C.  Knights  quotes  an  interesting  parallel 
from  Peacham’s  Complete  Gentleman  that  has  verbal  correspondences  with 
Arragon’s  speech.  In  The  Complete  Gentleman  Peacham  likens  the  abuse 
of  nobility  to  a  plague  that  ‘hath  infected  the  whole  world,  every  undeserving 
and  base  peasant  aiming  at  nobility’. 
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miss  half  the  point.  Actually  they  are  particularly  relevant  to  a 
play  on  usury,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  growth  of  moneylending  was  that  ‘low  peasantry’ 
from  the  City  were  using  their  loans  to  snatch  landed  estates. 
Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that  the  audience  wrould  not  have  missed 
this  connexion. 

A  second  notable  detail  is  a  remark  of  Antonio  when  he  is 
talking  with  Salarino  just  before  his  trial.  Salarino  tries  to  comfort 
him  by  arguing  that  the  Duke  will  never  allow  the  bond  to  stand, 
especially  as  Shylock  is  an  alien.  Antonio  is  completely  uncon¬ 
vinced:  money  and  mercantile  contract  have  now  become  the 
essence  of  the  law : 

The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law : 

For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 

Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations. 

Here,  admittedly,  Shakespeare  was  writing  about  Venice,  one  of 
the  most  highly  commercialized  cities  of  Europe,  and  he  is  dealing 
primarily  with  the  position  of  aliens.  But  what  was  true  of  Venice 
(and  his  Italian  settings  are  often  merely  nominal)  was  becoming 
increasingly  true  of  London ;  while  if  the  overt  reference  is  to  the 
privileges  of  foreign  merchants,  the  implication  is  that  ‘trade  and 
profit’  lie  now  somewhere  near  the  heart  of  the  law. 

Finally,  there  are  some  of  the  items  and  speeches  of  the  Casket 
Scenes.  Certainly  these  scenes  were  given  to  Shakespeare  from  the 
material  he  used  to  construct  his  play.  All  the  same,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  prominence  of  the  usury  theme,  is  it  altogether 
fanciful  to  regard  these  episodes  not  only  as  useful  threads  in  the 
skein  of  the  plot  but  also  as  symbols  of  the  falsity  of  money-values, 
the  deception  of  gold  and  silver?  Why  the  death’s  head  in  the 
golden  casket  that  the  Prince  of  Morocco  chooses  ?  And  is  there 
not  an  echo  of  deeper  meaning  between  the  lines  of  doggerel 
that  accompanies  the  death’s  head  ? — 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold; 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 

Many  a  man  his  fife  hath  sold 

But  my  outside  to  behold : 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  enfold. 
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Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 

Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll’d: 

Fare  you  well;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  leave  these  questions  in  the  field  of 
speculation  where  one  man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another’s.  Ten 
years  later,  in  his  Timon  of  Athens ,  Shakespeare  returned  to  the 
interlinked  themes  of  the  treachery  of  gold  and  usury  as  it 
‘defaceth  chivalry,  beatetli  down  nobility’,  and  wrote  a  play 
which,  if  it  failed  in  dramatic  excellence,  is  a  brilliant  tract  of 
indictment  on  the  times  when  ‘hardness  of  heart  hath  now  gotten 
place’. 

E.  C.  Pettet 
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IN  the  last  words  of  his  essay  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra  A.  C. 

Bradley  virtually  admits  that  its  main  contentions,  that  only 
the  last  phase  of  the  play  is  truly  tragic,  that  Cleopatra  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  play  is  not  a  tragic  figure,  that  already  in  the  play 
as  a  whole  the  tragic  emotion  is  dissolving  into  the  vesper  pageant 
of  the  last  plays,  are  not  strictly  speaking  criticism  at  all,  for  he 
confesses  that  the  play  does  not  attempt  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
which  he  considers  appli  cable  to  the  four  great  Shakespearian 
tragedies  and  has  indeed  applied  in  this  study  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  ‘This  play’,  he  admits,  ‘attempts  something  different 
and  succeeds  as  triumphantly  as  Othello  itself.’  Yet  Bradley  had 
noted  and  quoted  Coleridge’s  challenge,  his  doubt  if  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its 
strength  and  vigour  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Macbeth, 
Lear ,  Hamlet,  Othello.  Feliciter  audaz  is  the  motto  for  its  style 
comparatively  with  that  of  Shakespeare’s  other  works.  .  .  . 
Be  it  remembered  that  this  happy  valiancy  of  style  is  but 
the  representative  and  result  of  all  the  material  excellences  so 
expressed.’  And  Coleridge  goes  on  to  speak  of  an  impression 
of  ‘angelic  strength  and  fiery  force  sustained  throughout’  the 
play. 

Bradley’s  approach  to  tragedy  is,  on  its  theoretical  side,  that  of 
a  moralist  and  an  idealist.  It  would  have  seemed  strange  to 
Shakespeare  with  its  serious  stress  on  both  these  aspects.  Shake¬ 
speare  cannot  be  called  an  idealist  in  Plato’s  or  in  any  of  the  various 
nineteenth -century  senses  of  the  word;  nor,  as  the  eighteenth 
century  knew,  was  he  primarily  a  moralist  with  a  dominant  ethical 
passion,  like  Socrates,  Johnson,  or  Shaw.  Bradley’s  theory  of 
tragedy  makes  such  an  assumption,  natural  enough  in  a  Victorian, 
though  the  tremendous  appeal  of  his  book  is  not  due  to  thistheory, 
which  is  now,  I  imagine,  largely  ignored  by  young  readers,  but  to 
his  sense  of  atmosphere,  his  response  to  imagery,  symbol,  and 
pattern,  his  love  of  the  word  and  the  very  thoroughness  of  his 
psychological  method  which  has  its  reward.  Bradley’s  tracing  of 
the  conflict — the  moral  forces  at  their  Hegelian  civil  strife,  the 
moral  tensions  of  the  whole  structure  as  Bradley  sees  it — are  often 
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just  cold  obstruction  to  the  sensible  warm  motion  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  creatures:  they  do  not  represent  the  real  emotional  life 
of  the  play.  One  notices  often  the  limits  of  the  Victorian  decencies 
— the  assumption  of  a  tender,  passionate,  unselfish,  devotional 
love  between  man  and  wife  in  Macbeth ,  the  failure  to  face  the  great 
dominating  fact,  the  finally  triumphing  urge  in  each  of  them. 
Bradley  stresses  mainly  those  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
which  are  after  all  overborne  and  overwhelmed  by  the  demonic 
force.  How  different  is  the  reaction  to  Macbeth  of  Nietzsche,  for 
whom  the  life  of  the  tragedy  is  the  fascination  of  maddening 
Ambition,  possession  by  Evil  which  communicates  itself  to  the 
reader !  Blake,  too,  views  Passion  and  Evil  like  this  and  both  Plato 
and  Rousseau  see  in  tragedy  the  intoxication  and  fomenting  of 
passion,  the  subjugation  of  the  will  by  it.  Devoted  Passion  in 
eternal  and  defiant  conflict  with  the  life  of  Reason  is  also  Una¬ 
muno’s  conception  of  the  tragic  fact.  When  Bradley  seeks  even 
in  the  great  Shakespearian  tragedies  for  the  form  and  function  of 
these  rivers  of  life,  he  sometimes  reconstructs  arbitrarily,  and 
we  get  Edmund  as  the  efficient  cause  and  the  main  structural 
agent  of  the  action  of  King  Lear,  as  if  it  were  not  Lear  himself, 
doing  or  suffering  the  artist’s  ‘volitional  errors’,  or  again  he  gives 
us  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  presented  without  any  hint  of  the 
ecstasy  of  possession,  the  deliberate  and  volitional  inducement  of 
Murder,  a  lust  that  makes  Shakespeare  recall  Tarquin’s  lust.  At 
the  supreme  moments  in  Lear  and  Macbeth  Shakespeare  disengages 
like  Rilke  or  T.  E.  Lawrence  the  alien  power  that  enters  the  citadel 
and  is  seen  usurping  and  overwhelming  the  will  and  reintegrating 
the  character.  For  this  process  the  proper  interpreter  is  Nietzsche, 
who  has  applied  his  Dionysian  key  thus  to  Macbeth  and  Julius 
Caesar.  For  him  the  life  of  tragedy  is  the  Dionysian  impulse 
‘which  expresses  a  constraint  to  unity,  a  soaring  above  per¬ 
sonality,  the  commonplace,  society,  reality,  and  above  the  abyss 
of  the  ephemeral,  the  passionately  painful  sensation  of  super¬ 
abundance,  in  darker,  fuller  and  more  fluctuating  conditions,  an 
ecstatic  saying  of  yea  to  the  collective  character  of  existence,  as 
that  which  remains  the  same,  and  equally  mighty  and  blissful 
throughout  all  change,  the  great  pantheistic  sympathy  with 
pleasure  and  pain,  which  declares  even  the  most  terrible  and  most 
questionable  qualities  of  existence  good,  and  sanctifies  them,  the 
eternal  will  to  procreation,  to  fruitfulness  and  to  recurrence,  the 
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feeling  of  unity  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  creating  and  anni¬ 
hilating.’ 

This  Dionysian  impulse  Nietzsche  found  incarnate  or  capable 
of  incarnation  in  the  heroic  dithyrambic  drama  of  Greece.  In 
taking  this  form  it  submits  to  the  formative  direction  of  that 
other  art-impulse,  of  the  structural,  architectural,  plastic  arts, 
the  Apollonian,  which  expresses  ‘the  constraint  to  be  absolutely 
isolated,  to  the  typical,  “individual”,  to  everything  that  simplifies, 
distinguishes  and  makes  strong,  salient,  definite  and  typical: 
to  freedom  within  the  law’. 

Nietzsche’s  formula  is  a  tremendous  paradox  like  all  sacra¬ 
mental  notions.  It  involves  the  ritualization  of  the  orgiastic,  and 
an  imaginative  realization  of  the  all  in  the  one.  It  is  what  mytho¬ 
logy  attempts  to  do.  It  involves  mystery,  symbol,  poetic  belief. 

I  cannot  resist  illustrating  Nietzsche’s  conception  of  tragedy 
as  arising  out  of  the  spirit  of  music,  or  orgiastic  dance,  by  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Valery’s  dialogue  L’Ame  et  la  danse,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  special  bearing  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The 
speakers  are  Socrates,  Phaedrus,  and  a  Doctor  (scientist)  E. 
They  are  watching  a  choric  dance  led  by  Athikte  who  eventually 
dances  alone,  executing  a  miracle  of  chameleon  and  expressive 
figures,  transfigurations  too  momentary  for  the  eye  to  follow. 
Socrates  draws  a  parallel  between  the  dancer  and  Life  itself. 
To  Socrates  she  seems  in  dancing  the  pure  art  of  metamorphosis, 
the 

spirit  and  the  motion  that  impels, 

All  living  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

a  flame-like  spirit.  To  the  scientist  she  seems  the  antidote  to  the 
boredom  of  what  is,  of  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

The  real,  in  its  pure  state  instantly  stops  the  heart.  .  .  .  O  Socrates, 
[he  continues]  the  universe  cannot  for  a  single  moment  stand  being 
only  what  is.  It  is  a  strange  thought  that  that  which  is  the  All 
cannot  be  sufficient  unto  itself.  Its  terror  of  being  what  is,  has,  then, 
made  it  create  for  itself  a  thousand  masks.  There  is  no  other  point 
in  the  existence  of  mortals !  What  are  mortals  for  ?  Their  business 
is  to  know.  Know  ?  And  what  is  knowing  ?  It  is  certainly  not  being 
what  is.  [Socrates  points  in  answer  to  the  Dancer,  approaching  the 
climax  of  ecstasy.] 

Socrates.  Well,  does  it  not  seem  to  you,  that  the  creature  who 
vibrates  down  there  and  moves  so  adorably  in  our  sight,  this  ardent 
Athikte  who  divides  and  comes  together,  who  rises  and  sinks,  opens 
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and  shuts  so  instantaneously  and  who  seems  to  belong  to  different 
constellations  than  ours — has  the  air  of  living  quite  at  ease,  in  an 
element  comparable  to  flame — in  a  very  rare  essence  of  music  and 
movement,  where  she  breathes  an  inexhaustible  energy,  yet  she 
participates  with  all  her  being  in  the  pure  and  immediate  violence  of 
extreme  felicity  ?  That  if  we  compare  our  heavy  and  serious  condi¬ 
tion  with  this  state  of  a  sparkling  salamander,  doesn’t  it  seem  to  you 
that  our  ordinary  actions,  prompted  successively  by  our  needs  and 
that  our  accidental  gestures  and  movements  are  like  coarse  materials, 
like  an  impure  material  that  stands  up  to  wear — while  this  exalta¬ 
tion  and  this  vibration  of  life,  this  superb  tension,  and  this  rap¬ 
turous  delight  in  the  nimblest  that  can  be  got  out  of  oneself,  are  the 
virtues  and  powers  of  flame,  and  that  the  shames,  dreariness,  silli¬ 
ness,  and  the  monotonous  fodder  of  life  are  burnt  up  in  it,  making 
flash  before  our  eyes  that  which  is  divine  in  a  mortal.  [He  continues :] 
O  flame!  Perhaps  the  dancer  is  a  fool.  Who  knows  what  supersti¬ 
tions  and  humbug  compose  her  ordinary  soul?  Yet  flame!  Thing 
alive  and  divine!  .  .  .  But  what  is  a  flame,  O  friends,  if  it  isn’t  the 
very  moment  ?  Whatever  there  is  of  the  mad,  the  joyous,  and  the 
formidable  in  the  very  instant!  ...  Is  not  really  great  dancing, 
friends,  this  deliverance  of  our  body  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
delusion  and  by  the  spirit  of  music  which  is  a  lie,  and  drunk  with  the 
negation  of  unreality  ?  Look  at  this  body,  which  bounds,  just  as 
flame  succeeds  flame,  look  how  it  tramples  and  stamps  down  what  is 
true!  How  it  destroys,  furiously,  joyously,  the  very  place  where  it  is, 
how  it  intoxicates  itself  with  the  excess  of  its  own  changes ! 

But  how  it  struggles  against  Mind  (1’esprit) !  Don’t  you  see  that  it 
wants  to  struggle  with  speed  and  diversity  with  its  soul  ?  It  is 
strangely  jealous  of  this  liberty  and  ubiquity  which  it  thinks  the 
spirit  has! 

Without  a  doubt,  the  unique  and  perpetual  object  of  the  soul  is 
just  that  which  has  no  existence ;  what  was  and  is  no  longer,  what  is 
possible,  what  is  impossible — that  is  right  enough  the  concern  of  the 
soul  but  never,  never  what  is ! 

And  the  body  which  is  what  is,  here  it  can  no  longer  contain  itself 
in  space !  Where  can  it  put  itself  ? — What  is  to  become  of  it  ?  This 
One  wants  to  play  at  All.  It  wants  to  play  at  the  universality  of  the 
soul!  It  wants  to  remedy  its  identity  by  the  number  of  its  acts! 
A  thing,  it  bursts  into  events,  it  is  carried  away !  .  .  .  This  body  goes 
through  its  evolutions  in  all  its  parts,  and  achieves  co-ordination  in 
itself,  and  gives  itself  form  after  form,  and  incessantly  goes  out  of 
itself.  .  .  .  Here  it  is,  surely,  in  that  state  comparable  to  flame  in  the 
midst  of  its  most  active  metamorphoses  (echanges).  One  can  no 
longer  speak  of  ‘movement’.  One  can  no  longer  distinguish  its 
actions  from  its  limbs. 
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This  woman  who  was  there  is  devoured  by  countless  figures.  This 
body,  in  its  outbursts  of  vigour,  suggests  to  me  an  extreme  thought. 
Just  as  we  ask  of  our  soul  many  things  for  which  it  is  not  made  and 
which  we  demand  that  she  should  enlighten  us  on,  that  she  should 
reveal  prophetically,  as  we  demand  of  her  that  she  should  guess  the 
future,  adjuring  her  even  to  reveal  God — so  the  body  that  is  there 
wishes  to  attain  to  a  complete  possession  of  itself  and  to  a  point  of 
supernatural  glory  .  .  .  but  the  same  holds  of  it  as  of  the  soul  for 
which  God,  wisdom,  and  the  depth  which  are  asked  of  it,  are  not 
and  cannot  be  but  moments,  lightning  flashes,  fragments  of  extra¬ 
neous  time,  desperate  leaps  out  of  its  form.  .  .  . 

Athikte  collapses,  senseless,  but  gradually  comes  round.  ‘How 
do  you  feel  now  ?’  asks  the  doctor,  who  is  not  alarmed. 

A.  I  feel  nothing.  I  am  not  dead.  And  yet  I  am  not  living ! 

Socrates.  Where  are  you  coming  back  from  ? 

A.  Sanctuary  (asile),  sanctuary,  0  my  sanctuary;  O  whirlwind! — 
I  was  in  you,  0  movement,  out  of  everything.  .  .  . 

This  great  dialogue  on  Dance  takes  farther,  illustrates  wonder¬ 
fully,  the  conception  of  Art  as  the  momentary  mediator,  trans¬ 
mitter  and  revealer  of  the  hidden  and  always  applied  force  of  Life 
itself,  the  divine  act  or  event  of  creating  or  originating.  For  the 
religious  it  would  have  meaning  as  regression  into  the  divine, 
prophetic  realization,  inscape  to  God.  For  the  heretic,  Yeats  for 
example,  or  Joyce,  it  is  imaginative  creation  by  inspiration  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  through  demonic  or  supernatural  agency  of  the 
Mask,  the  anti-self,  the  concrete  image  which  is  the  opposite  of 
the  conscious  normal  Self.  Bergson  would  regard  it  as  a  recovery 
of  neglected,  lost,  possible  selves,  the  ‘might-have-been’  still  in  us, 
liberated  and  given  form  and  moving.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  mystical 
and  magic  experience,  a  momentary  confronting  of  physical  and 
metaphysical,  a  change  of  state,  like  the  very  moment  of  conver¬ 
sion  or  the  recognition  of  a  new  dimension.  It  disengages  the 
virginal  moment,  the  ‘sentiment  gratuit'.  Such  an  ecstatic  expe¬ 
rience  would  perhaps  most  naturally  find  expression  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  lyrical  form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Yeats  alwrays 
envisages  Shakespearian  tragedy  as  the  culmination  in  ecstasy, 
generally  an  ecstatic  trance-like  reverie  of  a  perfect  tension  of 
overwhelming  passional  forces. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  there  is  relatively  much  more  of  the 
ecstasy  of  passion  while  there  is  less  of  the  life  of  the  practical  will 
than  in  the  four  great  tragedies,  and  the  tragedy  needs  therefore 
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a  different  approach  from  that  of  Bradley’s  study.  The  play 
exists  much  more  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare’s  in  its  ecstatic 
moments,  its  pure  sensations,  its  gusts  of  sheer  passion:  pride, 
jealousy,  remorse,  anger,  above  all  love,  absolute  sole  lord  of 
Life  and  Death,  presented  with  rapturous  lyrical  energy.  In  no 
other  play  does  Shakespeare  so  stress  this  by  inventing  a  choric 
commentator,  robuster  than  the  Henry  James  personal  chorus 
in  the  later  novels  but  an  even  rarer  and  subtler  instrument,  in 
the  person  of  Enobarbus,  a  mere  name  in  Plutarch,  whose  sole 
function  is  to  interpret  this  emotion,  a  conductor  who  is  himself 
electrocuted  by  it  before  the  full  force  of  the  play’s  emotional 
energy  has  been  released.  But  all  these  moments  of  ecstasy  which 
really  compose  the  passional  life  of  the  play  ‘integrate  and  become 
one  continuous  point’ — the  expression  is  Shaw’s  and  he  is  using 
it  in  the  interpretation  of  a  Shakespeare  play. 

It  is  Cleopatra  as  Shakespeare  creates  her  who  contributes 
most  to  this  effect.  Enobarbus,  the  best  guide  to  Shakespeare’s 
attitude  to  his  creature,  does  not  think  of  her  as  a  ‘person’  or  a 
‘character’  at  all,  she  is  a  phenomenon,  ‘a  wonderful  piece  of  work’. 
Her  agitations  he  refuses  to  conceive  in  the  framework  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  psychology  and  physiology  of  animal  and  vital  spirits, 
humours — in  the  terms,  say,  of  Orsino’s  cogitations  on  the  passions : 
appetite,  the  motion  of  the  liver  or  the  palate,  suffering  surfeit, 
cloyment  and  revolt,  though  there  are  traces  in  Twelfth  Night  that 
show  Shakespeare  even  then  groping  for  an  image  that  may  equal 
the  undulation  and  variableness  of  passion — changeable  taffeta, 
a  very  opal,  the  sea — to  fit  the  fancies  giddy  and  infirm,  more 
longing,  wavering,  soon  lost  and  worn,  that  will  put  constancy 
to  sea,  that  will  ‘yield  an  echo  to  the  seat  where  Love  is  throned’. 

When  Enobarbus  corrects  Antony’s  commonplace  reflection  on 
Cleopatra,  ‘She’s  cunning  past  man’s  thought’,  he  describes  her 
passions  as  ‘made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  parts  of  pure  love’. 
The  significance  of  this  to  the  Elizabethan  is  made  clear  in  many  a 
passage  in  Donne’s  poems.  Love’s  Growth  begins : 

I  Scarce  beleeve  my  love  to  be  so  pure 
As  I  had  thought  it  was, 

Because  it  doth  endure 
Vicissitude,  and  season,  as  the  grasse ; 

Methinkes  I  lyed  all  winter,  when  I  swore 
My  love  was  infinite,  if  spring  make  it  more. 
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But  if  this  medicine,  love,  which  cures  all  sorrow 
With  more,  not  onely  bee  no  quintessence, 

But  mixt  of  all  stuffes,  paining  soule,  or  sense, 

And  of  the  Sunne  his  working  vigour  borrow, 

Love’s  not  so  pure  and  abstract,  as  they  use 
To  say,  which  have  no  Mistresse  but  their  Muse. 

‘The  finest  parts  of  pure  love’  are  the  quintessence  of  love,  com¬ 
plete  possession.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  Shakespeare  makes 
Cleopatra’s  beauty  a  spirit  and  a  motion.  She  is  represented  by 
Shakespeare  as  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  thirty-eight  years 
Plutarch  gives  her  at  death,  her  lip  is  -waned,  she  is  wrinkled  deep 
in  time,  has  a  tawny  front,  is  sunburnt,  but  she  is  love’s  medium 
and  can  ‘make  defect  perfection,  and,  breathless,  power  breathe 
forth’. 

At  each  successive  crisis  in  the  play’s  action  Enobarbus  directs 
Antony’s  attention  and  ours  to  this  demonic  force  -which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  first  situation  in  the  play  is  a  challenge  to 
Antony,  whose  wife,  Fulvia,  had  died,  leaving  Antony’s  partisans 
virtually  at  war  with  Octavius  in  Italy.  He  proposes  to  go  to 
Italy  with  the  purpose  of  a  general  appeasement.  Enobarbus 
warns  him  that  Cleopatra  will  be  opposed  with  all  her  force  to 
his  going,  that  Antony  is  involved  with  her  and  she  cannot  be 
ignored,  that  now  Antony  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  choose  a 
woman  for  himself.  Enobarbus  is  snubbed  and  Antony  goes, 
but  not  before  Cleopatra  has  pursed  up  his  heart  even  more 
securely  by  letting  him  go.  This  is  Antony’s  first  tragic  blindness 
and  Enobarbus  warns  us.  Then  in  Rome  Antony  makes  his 
second  marriage  ‘for  his  peace’  with  Octavia.  It  is  like  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Cathy  Earnshaw  and  Edgar  Linton  in  Wuthering  Heights, 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  like  that  it  is  done  out  of  policy  from  merely 
prudential  (political)  motives.  It  is  the  act  of  a  man  afraid  of  his 
own  warm,  sensuous,  passionate  temperament,  who  senses  his 
error  even  as  he  blunders  and  is  completely  distracted  and  pas- 
sionally  detached  at  his  own  proposal  and  marriage.  Enobarbus 
and  the  Soothsayer  both  stress  the  tragic  error  and  Antony  in  a 
way  knows  it  himself:  ‘I’  the  East  my  pleasure  lies.’  Enobarbus 
even  anticipates  the  further  concatenation  of  circumstances,  that 
this  new  tie  with  Octavius  will  but  exacerbate  their  differences — 
that  Antony  can  never  leave  Cleopatra. 

Then  again  before  Actium  Enobarbus  notes  emphatically  the 
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tragic  and  moral  infatuation  of  Antony’s  choice  to  fight  by  sea 
and  by  Cleopatra’s  side,  and  he  blames  Antony  alone  for  what 
happens.  It  is  true  that  Enobarbus  is  a  ‘character’,  a  humorist, 
a  raisonneur,  and  he  is  engulfed  in  Antony’s  tragedy  by  following 
the  dictate  of  his  reason,  but  this  does  not  invalidate,  rather 
vindicates  it.  Shakespeare  clearly  intends  him  as  an  example 
of  the  truth-seer  who  perishes,  the  blinded  prophet.  Shakespeare 
no  doubt  regards  Enobarbus ’s  reason  as  a  revealer  of  truth 
divorced  from  charity  and  the  affective  will,  the  lightning-flash 
into  the  nature  of  things — the  human  heart  only  excepted — 
the  wisdom  of  Silenus.  His  vision  has  the  aloofness  of  the  Lucre- 
tian  gods,  its  pure  appreciation  of  life  and  the  human  spectacle 
as  an  aesthetic  phenomenon,  an  object  of  wonder  and  contempla¬ 
tion.  But  Enobarbus  is  also  a  human  being,  and  by  passing  judge¬ 
ment  on  Antony  in  his  own  person  and  acting  against  him  by 
going  over  to  Octavius  he  attempts  to  live,  to  be,  to  incarnate  the 
vision  of  reason,  and  thereby  delivers  himself  into  the  tragic 
process.  He  dies  as  he  sees  it  fit  for  Cleopatra  to  die  by  taking 
thought.  Shakespeare  has  in  fact  touched  here  the  mood  described 
in  the  passage  from  Valery.  ‘To  take  thought — metaphysical 
thought — is  fatal:  the  real  in  its  pure  state  instantly  stops  the 
heart.’ 

Cleopatra,  too,  knows  the  truth  of  this,  the  horror  of  the  void— 
the  eternal  silences  of  contemplation.  She  fills  the  great  gap  of 
time  her  Antony  is  away  with  his  living  and  moving  image  and  the 
quest  of  the  absent-present  Antony  in  drugged  reverie,  but  she 
wonders  significantly  how  the  unseminar’d  exist,  these  unen¬ 
cumbered  thinkers  with  no  affective  passional  magnet  for  their 
thought.  Herself  she  is  perpetual  motion  and  emotion,  most  busy 
least  when  she  renews  herself  in  dream  reverie,  and  she  is  always 
the  artist,  the  great  actress-artist,  in  every  extreme  and  excess  of 
emotion,  even  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion.  She  is 
the  greatest  of  all  Shakespeare’s  coquettes.  Cressida  goes  limp 
in  the  morning,  shuns  the  accusing  daylight,  loses  face  and  fence, 
but  there  is  no  situation  of  which  Cleopatra  is  not  the  conscious 
form-imposing  mistress.  Here  again  Enobarbus  understands  and 
interprets  when  he  denies  design,  ‘cunning’  to  these  great  displays 
of  passion.  The  only  other  character  in  fiction  who  reminds  me  of 
Cleopatra’s  clairvoyant  anticipation  of  overpowering  emotioh  is 
Emily  Bronte’s  Cathy  Earnshaw  who  is  misunderstood  by  Nelly 
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and  the  other  characters,  as  Cleopatra  is  by  Antony  and  all  but 
Enobarbus.  Nothing  is  done  ‘deliberately’  by  either.  When  the 
storm  comes  it  is  more  like  possession  than  hysteria  or  nervous 
vapours.  Both  show  an  infallible  psychological  insight  into  others 
and  themselves  at  such  moments,  and  each  is  in  command  of  her 
wits  throughout.  Both  have  the  same  expectation  of  adjustment 
and  indulgence  from  others,  of  acceptance  of  the  inspiration  or 
afflatus,  and  expect  submission  to  the  spell.  Each  has  the  capacity 
of  Love’s  full  intuition  of  the  beloved’s  nature,  and  craves  absorp¬ 
tion  by  it  though  struggling  incessantly  against  it.  Cleopatra  is 
completely  aware  of  the  ‘Enemy’  in  Antony,  the  Roman  element 
of  Will,  and  she  also  realizes  the  limitations  of  the  Roman  and 
those  further  depths  of  Antony  that  can  be  stirred  against  the 
Roman  strain.  Cathy  and  Cleopatra  both  centre  outside  them¬ 
selves.  ‘I  am  Heathcliffe’  balances  ‘O  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony 
and  I  am  all  forgotten’,  and  Cleopatra’s  vision  of  Antony  after 
his  death,  ‘Nature’s  piece  ’gainst  fancy’. 

Only  at  the  very  end,  at  the  point  when  Cleopatra  has  lost 
Antony  and  turned  to  Death,  do  the  various  manifestations  of  her 
complicated  nature  arrange  themselves  in  a  sort  of  perspective ; 
but  even  then  what  emerges  is  a  state  of  trance,  a  vision  of  the 
divine  lover,  Antony,  filling  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  kiss  of  the 
bridegroom,  Love  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  among  the  Homeric 
gods,  all  an  aspiration  and  a  wild  desire,  the  eagle  and  the  dove. 
‘0  Eastern  Star.’  How  much  cosmic  vision  and  imager}’  is  given 
Cleopatra  throughout  this  last  phase : — 

0  sun! 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mo  vest  in;  darkling  stand 

The  varying  shore  o’  the  world.  O  Antony! 

Antony,  AntonjM  .  .  . 

Shall  I  abide 

In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 

No  better  than  a  sty  ?  .  .  . 

The  odds  is  gone, 

And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 

Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  .  .  . 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens,  .  .  . 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 

The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Is  not  Yeats  right,  with  this  play  in  his  mind,  in  speaking  of  this 
vision  of  woman  (Cleopatra  at  the  end)  ‘as  though  the  individual 
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woman  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  lines,  as  though  life  were 
trembling  into  stillness  and  silence  or  at  last  folding  itself  away’  ? 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  striking  reality,  the  minute  realization 
of  the  temperament  and  the  ultimately  subordinated  personality 
of  Cleopatra  which  makes  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  a  good  judge  of 
this  quality,  speak  of  her  as  the  only  ‘real’  woman  in  all  Shake¬ 
speare.  This  aspect  of  Cleopatra — and  it  is  not  more  than  that — 
is  so  magnificent,  fagade  or  mask  as  it  proves  ultimately  to  be, 
that  it  deserves  substantiation  here.  Thus  throughout  the  whole 
of  Act  I,  where  Cleopatra  is  on  the  defensive,  she  is  consistently 
the  female  sphinx,  enigmatic  in  action,  perverse,  contradictory, 
provocative,  she  is  the  thorn,  the  scourge  of  love ;  when  she  opens 
her  bps  mocking,  shrill,'  resisting  flow,  mood,  temperament,  irri¬ 
tating,  countering,  contending,  wrangling,  stemming  the  current 
of  passion  like  a  cold  stone,  or  making  herself  the  medium  or 
mocking  instrument  of  the  hostile  impinging  forces  from  without, 
obstinately  echoing  the  knocking  at  the  door,  harping  on  the 
Roman  thought,  the  other  Antony,  the  Self  that  is  eternal  and 
can  never  be  fused.  Even  her  lapses  to  tenderness  and  longing 
are  controlled.  All  the  time  she  keeps  her  secret,  she  provokes 
passion  but  withdraws  herself.  It  is  the  very  virtuosity,  the  art  of 
Love.  Yet,  still  in  the  first  act,  after  Antony  has  been  released  and 
has  gone,  this  Cleopatra  is  revealed  plunged  in  reverie  of  a  quality 
that  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare’s  intuition  for  the  movement  of 
the  subconscious  mind  that  he  shows  in  all  his  scenes  of  madness 
and  mental  disturbance  or  derangement — and  they  offer  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety:  Edgar  as  poor  Tom,  and  as  decayed  courtier, 
the  Fool  and  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Leontes, 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  witches.  Cleopatra’s  passionate 
reverie  has  few  parallels.  Like  Marion  Bloom’s  in  Ulysses,  the 
train  of  imagery  is  associative,  and  like  hers  it  is  a  reverie  of  love, 
all  the  past  enriching  the  present.  Like  Marion’s  too  and  Chaucer’s 
Wyf  of  Bath’s  the  evocations  make  the  heart’s  core  glow  with 
gratitude  for  the  demon  in  her  that  has  given  life  to  passion  after 
passion  in  others  and  in  her.  Here,  too,  one  sees  that  continuum, 
that  echo  of  past  and  anticipation  of  the  future  and  fusion  of  all 
three,  that  marks  the  dream  reverie  and  makes  it  the  richest  of  all 
mediums  of  the  inner,  the  quintessential  life.  Moreover,  this  pride 
of  life  and  love,  this  familiarity  with  the  demon  within,  is  quite  free 
from  the  vulgarity  of  vanity  which  Cleopatra  only  condescends 
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to.  She  alludes  to  the  narcotic  of  vanity  as  poison  only  to  invoke 
— invite — her  absent  lover’s  thought  on  her,  like  the  blazing  eyes 
of  dead  lovers,  with  all  her  physical  disadvantages  when  fixed 
in  the  still  life  of  memory,  the  infinite  variety  at  a  stay.  She  is 
quite  as  obviously  and  completely  in  love  with  Antony  as  he  with 
her.  It  is  a  perfect  reciprocity.  She  too  feels  that  all  his  acts  are 
kings  and  she  knows  him  and  is  subdued  to  his  element,  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  him,  values  his  every  moment’s  existence  as  the  divine 
presence  in  the  world — real  living.  He  can  make  no  ungraceful 
move.  From  reverie  she  springs  to  fife  and  action,  like  an  untamed 
beast. 

All  this  is  set  against  a  background  of  sensual  reality  which 
acts  as  its  foil — the  Egyptian  court  of  the  second  and  fifth  scenes 
of  the  first  act,  themselves  placed  daringly  alongside  scenes  in 
which  the  stern  Roman  clarion  calls  to  action.  Antony  himself 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  former  scene  notes  the  contrast: 

0 !  then  we  bring  forth  weeds 
When  our  quick  minds  fie  still;  and  our  ills  told  us 
Is  as  our  earing. 

The  background  of  both  unseminar’d  and  seminar’d  sensuality 
here  is  realized  with  great  suggestive  power.  The  Egyptian  court 
atmosphere  is  quite  different  from  the  banal  idleness  of  the 
courtly  dolce  far  niente  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  It  summons  up 
images  and  symbols  of  the  fertility^-  cults  of  the  East,  the  love 
of  life  and  procreation,  teeming  loins,  the  monstrous  fertility  of 
Nature,  the  spawning  of  Egypt’s  Nile  mud  and  the  sun,  desire — 
ever  outstripping  performance, — the  indolence,  the  superstitious 
waiting  upon  Fortune,  the  simmering  sensuality,  the  impotence 
of  will.  Now  Cleopatra  is  for  Shakespeare  a  rooted  and  patriotic 
Egyptian,  no  Greek,  or  strange  bird  of  Paradise  or  passage,  and 
the  material  of  her  imagination  and  genius  is  just  this  ‘low  indes¬ 
tructible  form  of  life’,  from  which,  indeed,  she  raises  Iras  and 
Charmian  by  the  end  of  the  play  to  her  own  plane,  but  Cleopatra 
holds  this  idleness  of  life  subject.  As  a  lover  she  is  a  child  of 
Provence  rather  than  Africa.  Disdain,  Daunger  are  among  her 
masks,  though  her  art  defies  formulation.  In  the  second  scene  she 
chides  the  girlish  ignorance  of  Iras  and  Charmian  and  sweeps 
across  the  stage  snubbing  Antony  as  he  comes  in  with  a  dead 
cut.  Both  these  scenes  are  really  manifestations  of  Cleopatra’s 
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power,  her  transcendence  of  her  own  background,  strong  and  rank 
as  it  is,  and  in  which  that  robust  Roman,  Enobarbus,  finds  himself 
quite  as  at  home  as  at  Rome.  Cleopatra  is  an  Egyptian  lass  but 
she  is  also  a  great  fairy,  a  great  charm,  a  witch. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  this  latter — the  tragic — aspect  of 
Cleopatra,  but  I  have,  perhaps,  outlined  Shakespeare’s  attitude 
to  her  in  enough  detail  to  be  able  to  turn  to  her  peculiar  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dramatic  poem  as  a  whole,  to  the  strange  beauty  of 
its  structure,  form,  and  spirit.  The  conventional  view  of  the  play’s 
structure  is,  I  suppose,  still  that  of  Bradley,  itself  based  on 
Plutarch,  that  it  is  Antony’s  tragedy.  If  my  contention  is  right, 
Cleopatra  is  even  more  important  structurally  and  spiritually. 
Cleopatra,  as  Lady  Macbeth  does  not,  transcends  the  hero. 
Antony  is  not,  incidentally,  more  human  and  representative  than 
Cleopatra,  and,  though  it  is  rather  absurd  to  compare  them,  as 
each  is  utterly  complementary  to  the  other,  eternal  masculine 
and  feminine  types,  Cleopatra  is  incomparably  the  more  interest¬ 
ing,  complex,  and  in  her  own  sphere,  love,  more  gifted.  Cleopatra, 
if  we  are  to  compare,  is  the  greatest  woman  creation  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  Antony  far  from  his  greatest  man.  Bradley’s  view  of 
the  play’s  structure  attributes  considerable  importance  to  Antony’s 
political  conflict  with  Octavius,  even  accepts  the  triumph  of 
Octavius  as  the  rough  justice  of  Fate,  though  Antony  is  allowed 
compensation  in  the  form  of  tragic  experience  and  this  is  called 
reconciliation  on  a  higher  plane ! 

Here  again  I  accept  the  suggestion  of  Yeats :  ‘We  make  out  of 
the  quarrel  with  others,  rhetoric,  but  of  the  quarrel  with  ourselves 
poetry.  Unlike  the  rhetoricians,  who  get  a  confident  voice  from 
remembering  the  crowd  they  have  won  or  may  win,  we  sing  amid 
our  uncertainty.’  Now  Octavius,  like  Bolingbroke  and  Henry  V, 
is  a  rhetorician,  treated  by  Shakespeare  with  great  skill,  delicacy, 
and  tact,  but,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  later,  he  is  foiled  in  his  own 
game  of  high  politics  by  Cleopatra  though  Antony  is  helpless  in 
his  hands,  and  Octavius  belongs  to  a  lower  species  than  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  play.  He  is  just  the  Enemy,  the  plectrum  of  the 
lyre.  He  is  a  party  man,  his  own  Party  throughout.  The  voice  of 
reason  or  truth  is  that  of  Enobarbus,  and  he  is  an  Antonian  till  his 
default,  and  his  default  is  death.  Now  Enobarbus  as  the  censor  of 
Antony’s  conduct  and  judge  of  tragic  error  appears,  as  I  suggested 
above,  to  insist  in  the  crisis  in  Act  I  on  the  occasion  of  Fulvia’s 
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death  on  the  need  for  Antony  to  face  the  great  fact  of  Cleopatra’s 
demonic  power  and  her  vital  concern  with  him.  Enobarbus 
regards  all  Antony’s  actions  up  to  Actium  as  weakness,  but  it  is 
the  weakness  of  a  man  afraid  to  face  his  inner  life,  his  own  emo¬ 
tional  nature  and  its  entanglements,  and  eager  to  cut  his  human 
responsibilities  and  trust  to  expediency  and  the  easy  way  out.  He 
is  equally  sceptical  of  the  marriage  with  Octavia  and  foretells  the 
whole  ensuing  catastrophe.  Both  Enobarbus  and  Cleopatra  in  the 
first  act  insist  on  Antony’s  moral  cowardice  in  leaving  Egypt 
for  Italy,  and  Antony’s  anger  with  both  is  an  involuntary  recog¬ 
nition — the  barb  has  gone  home.  Enobarbus  exposes  infallibly 
Antony’s  drifting,  his  split  personality,  his  attempting  to  centre 
his  life  deliberately  where  it  will  not  rest — away  from  Cleopatra. 
As  the  interest  of  the  first  act  is  the  spiritual  triumph  though  the 
temporary  check  of  Cleopatra,  that  of  the  second  is  the  drift  of 
Antony  to  a  dream-like  and  unreal  matrimony  and  political 
appeasement  with  his  enemy  and  the  astounding  protest  of 
Cleopatra  against  this. 

Bradley  complains  of  the  velleity  of  Antony,  the  depressed 
dramatic  vitality  of  this  early  phase  of  the  play,  the  drifting 
infirm  purpose  even  after  Antony  has  made  his  decision  to  go, 
the  merely  expedient  gracefulness  of  uninspired  uneasy  speech. 
He  must  break  the  cause  of  his  expedience  to  the  Queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 

Our  services  awhile,  but  my  full  heart 

Remains  in  use  with  you. 

Antony  is  a  usurer  of  emotion  here,  but  speaks  more  truly  than 
he  perhaps  purports.  He  is  insincere  in  this  mood,  unfair  to  his 
past  loyalties.  Fulvia’s  death  he  has  not  regretted,  but  he  has 
recognized  the  greatness  of  her  spirit,  and,  when  he  hears  of  her 
death,  he  has  a  pang.  The  fulfilment  of  his  repressed  wish  for 
her  removal  disappoints  and  a  little  shames  him,  but  to  Cleopatra 
he  says  of  it:  ‘.  .  .  at  the  last  best:  See  when  and  where  she  died.’ 
Cleopatra  grasps  fully  all  the  implications  of  this,  the  insincerity, 
the  unscrupulousness,  the  bad  taste  and  the  insult  to  herself  of 
such  exploitation  of  old  loyalties,  and  she  reproves  him  sharply. 
Yet  this  scene  is  a  magnificent  rear-guard  action  by  Cleopatra 
and  she  makes  her  impression  by  the  end.  Antony  has  been  forced 
to  face  his  own  masks ;  each  has  been  exposed  in  turn  and  it  is  this 
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exposure  of  the  meanness  of  his  moves,  all  seen  through  and 
brought  home  to  his  better  nature  by  an  unflinching  ridicule, 
mockery,  and  even  tenderness,  that  chafes  him.  He  is  puzzled 
and  beaten  in  the  battle  of  wits  and  emotions  as  he  hurries  away 
with  what  he  may  think,  and  we  do  not,  to  be  a  successful  quibble 
on  his  lips: 

Let  us  go.  Come ; 

Our  separation  so  abides  and  flies. 

That  thou  residing  here,  goes  yet  with  me, 

And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee, 

Away! 

To  have  felt  the  two  scenes  between  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
in  this  act  to  be  ‘mere  wrangling,  conversation,  accusation,  re¬ 
crimination’,  as  Bradley  does,  is  to  be  taking  Antony’s  huffing,  his 
irritated,  not  really  conciliatory,  emotional  behaviour  at  its  surface 
value,  to  identify  oneself  with  his  mood  and  that  only  and  to 
ignore  the  magnificent  feat  of  Cleopatra.  As  love-scenes  they  are 
perfect,  for  Antony  does  not  lose  respect  for  Cleopatra  nor  has 
she  for  one  moment  lost  her  hold  on  him:  it  is  the  undercurrent 
of  emotion  that  is  really  important  here.  They  are  only  a  dis¬ 
appointment  if  one  sympathizes  with  Antony’s  superficial  role. 
To  me  these  scenes,  especially  the  latter,  have  always  seemed 
finer,  richer,  stronger,  more  human  than  the  great  scene  in 
Macbeth,  which  they  recall,  where  Lady  Macbeth  overcomes 
Macbeth’s  reluctance  to  murder  Duncan.  Lady  Macbeth  wins, 
but  she  does  so  without  charm,  by  an  unfair  exercise  of  sheer 
power,  as  Volumnia  overpowers  her  son  by  opposing  her  womb. 
Cleopatra,  more  fiery-natured  than  either  of  these,  is  tender  to 
the  tenderest  feeling  of  her  opponent— his  honour,  ridiculous  as  it 
must  seem  to  her  put  to  such  uses  as  the  present — and  her  ultimate 
victory  is  far  more  complete  than  Lady  Macbeth’s.  She  is  not 
even  unfair  in  love  here,  her  irony  and  sarcasm  are  richly  deserved, 
and  her  bounty,  her  complete  acceptance  of  Antony  as  he  is 
notwithstanding  her  clairvoyance,  is  already  tragic. 

In  the  second  act  again  Bradley’s  critical  perspective  is  at  fault. 
Cleopatra  dominates  men’s  thoughts  throughout.  In  the  first 
scene  Pompey  and  the  others  turn  at  once  to  talk  of  her  in  the 
salt  coarse  strain  of  the  camp :  they  are  interesting  only  as  another 
chorus. 
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We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

We  apply  this  to  the  main  theme— to  Antony’s  course  in  Act  II. 
In  the  second  scene  Enobarbus  is  at  once  choric :  Let  Antony  stand 
to  his  guns  in  the  coming  struggle  with  Caesar.  He  is  virtually 
against  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octavius  and  the  passion 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  is  reserved  for  the  rapturous  description  of 
Cleopatra  pursing  up  Antony’s  heart  on  the  Cydnus— the  first 
meeting  of  the  lovers.  Enobarbus  is  emphatic  on  the  demonic 
power  of  Cleopatra  and  the  folly  of  the  marriage  now  under 
discussion.  The  main  part  of  the  scene  is  in  its  own  way  curiously 
beautiful.  Antony  dominates  it  as  a  great  gentleman,  but  he  does 
not  put  forth  his  strength,  and  the  meaner  man  stickles  for  his 
word  and  his  point.  Antony  addresses  himself  reluctantly  to  the 
business,  breaks  the  official  chill,  makes  his  apology  with  good 
grace,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  difference  in  his  large  free  way. 
This  is  not  quite  the  old  Antony  of  J ulius  Caesar.  He  is  mellower, 
more  reluctant  to  sacrifice  old  friends  than  in  the  ruthless  pro¬ 
scription  scene  which  offers  a  sort  of  parallel  to  this  situation.  The 
overture  for  the  political  marriage  comes  from  the  other  side. 

So  too  in  the  next  short  scene,  where  Antony  receives  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  we  feel  his  gracious  courtesy,  but  he  strikes  a  warn¬ 
ing  note  and  with  a  strange  irony  immediately  on  his  promise 
given  to  Octavia  ‘  to  keep  the  square’  he  turns  at  once  to  a  sooth¬ 
sayer.  The  reaction  is  already  complete,  though  Antony  only  half 
knows  it. 

I  will  to  Egypt; 

And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

I’  the  East  my  pleasure  lies. 

At  this  point  presumably  Bradley  would  have  liked  a  moral  struggle 
in  Antony.  How  much  apter  is  Shakespeare’s  method  for  his 
Antony!  Proust  puts  his  finger  on  this  need  for  external  objec¬ 
tive  stimulus  to  interpret  the  changes  of  the  heart.  ‘The  heart 
changes  and  that  is  our  worst  misfortune,  for  in  reality  its  altera¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  certain  natural  phenomena,  is  so  gradual  that, 
even  if  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  successively,  each  of  its  different 
states,  we  are  still  spared  the  actual  sensation  of  change.’  This 
time-lag  of  the  mind  behind  the  events  of  change,  of  the  psyche’s 
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adjustment  to  the  mysterious  physiological  behaviour  of  the 
human  organism,  is  in  itself  tragic.  Antony  mistakes  the  mood 
of  the  moment  for  body  and  soul  which  are  Cleopatra’s,  but  he 
only  realizes  his  mistake  too  late  by  this  almost  chance  encounter 
with  the  soothsayer,  though  that  he  should  consult  him  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  like  Macbeth’s  immediate  recourse  to  magic  after  a 
crisis  and  his  resultant  chagrin.  The  envy  and  suspicion  of 
Octavius,  too,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  interview  with  the 
soothsayer  are  an  index  of  Antony’s  subconscious  resentment  at 
having  been  outwitted  and  used.  Antony  is  not  a  metaphysician 
or  a  moralist  and  this  is  just  how  he  should  react,  but  Shakespeare 
has  his  finger  on  his  pulse. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  act  Shakespeare  gives  Cleopatra’s 
reaction  to  the  marriage,  a  scene  Bradley  grudges  her  as  struc¬ 
turally  irrelevant  to  the  play.  We  have  seen  Octavia,  the  pearl  of 
women  before  the  gods,  bowing  her  knee  in  prayer  for  Antony, 
of  a  holy— not  cold,  except  by  comparison  with  Cleopatra — and 
still  conversation.  Now  we  see  the  opal,  and  again  there  is  the 
amazing  transformation  from  reverie  to  action  and  storm  when 
Cleopatra  learns  of  Antony’s  marriage.  First  her  mortal  anxiety 
for  Antony,  then  the  transport  of  anticipation,  and  the  rush  of 
bounty  even  to  the  messenger: 

there  is  gold  .  .  .  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp’d,  and  trembled  kissing. 

The  splendour  of  the  emotion,  its  rapid  changes,  the  possessing 
completeness  of  each  gust  of  passion,  firing  the  entire  nature, 
do  not  completely  escape  Cleopatra’s  aesthetic  consciousness  or 
indeed  her  conscience.  Yet  vanity — Bradley’s  word  taken,  but 
misleadingly  applied,  from  Cleopatra’s  own  lips — is  not  the  word 
for  Cleopatra’s  self-consciousness  in  passion.  Even  when  launching 
the  bolt  Cleopatra  is  aware  of  the  ‘innocent’,  is  aware  of  her  own 
excess,  but  aware  in  Blake’s  way — as  an  artist.  Alas  indeed  that 
it  is  but  pathetic  fallacy  to  treat  this  messenger  as  a  Mercury  or  a 
Ganymede — it  is  not  a  world  of  Antonys  and  when  this  realization 
is  complete  Cleopatra  will  renounce  it.  And  Cleopatra  apologizes 
to  the  cowering  wretch  for  this  very  blunder  of  generosity !  So, 
too,  vanity  is  a  miscalling  of  the  impulse  which  makes  Cleopatra 
say  abruptly  to  Charmian,  ‘I  am  pale,  Charmian’  just  before  the 
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storm  bursts.  The  messenger  has  been  jocose  and  vulgar  in  circum¬ 
stances  like  this  in  his  reply:  Tor  the  best  turn  i’  the  bed.’ 
Cleopatra  cannot  speak  to  him.  This  low  vulgarity  asks  for  physical 
chastisement,  and  Cleopatra  knows  what  is  coming,  yet  she  does 
not  forget  the  presence  of  others.  The  remark  to  Charmian  is  a 
warning  to  the  Court  of  what  is  to  come.  This  is  rather  like  Cathy 
Earnshaw  on  the  verge  of  a  storm. 

The  messenger,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  innocent  lightning- 
conductor.  The  real  passion  is  Cleopatra’s  flaming  and  outraged 
loyalty  to  Antony  and  her  passionate  physical  jealousy  of  Octavia 
and  these  are  the  culminating  emotions  of  the  scene.  The  scene  is 
above  all  a  great  outburst  of  elemental  forces.  Cleopatra’s  agony 
expresses  itself  in  fulminations  that  recall  Lear  and  the  other  tragic 
heroes. 

The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee! 

Some  innocents  ’scape  not  the  thunderbolt. 

Melt  Egypt  into  Nile! 

She  does  not  at  first  struggle  with  her  passion,  except  for  the  dead 
pause  before  the  storm  which  I  noted  above,  but  neither  does  Lear 
in  the  first  scene  of  King  Lear.  Cleopatra’s  rage  here  is  not  like 
that  of  Leontes  or  Leonato  and  other  essentially  comic  ebullitions 
of  anger.  The  voice  of  the  messenger : 

Madam,  he’s  married  to  Octavia. 

He’s  married,  madam, 

sounds  like  a  death-knell  in  Cleopatra’s  ears  and  maddens  her. 
The  man  is  frightened  after  being  saucy,  and  turns  stupid,  but 
Cleopatra’s  passionate  and  violent  behaviour  has  parallels  enough 
in  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth — boxing  Leicester’s  ears,  raging  at 
Essex  before  the  court — to  preclude  any  sense  of  indecorum  for 
Elizabethans,  and  how  graciously  she  apologizes  and  faces  the 
hateful  ordeal  of  the  second  sight  of  the  man.  She  strives  to  master 
hysterica  passio,  and  as  she  goes  out  with  Charmian,  craving  her 
pity  but  asking  her  silence,  we  feel  her  torture.  The  words  fly  in 
gusty  whirls,  all  in  disorder,  for  chaos  has  come. 

The  last  two  scenes  of  the  act  and  the  first  of  the  next  act  are  all 
political  and  are  treated  with  a  touch  of  contempt.  Talk  veers 
constantly  to  Egypt  and  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus  croaking  his 
warnings  that  the  new  marriage  will  be  a  strangler  of  the  amity 
it  is  intended  to  secure.  Antony’s  drunken  traveller’s  tales  of 
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Egypt — the  flow  of  the  Nile  with  the  foison  of  its  fields  fed  by 
the  slime  and  ooze,  the  crocodile,  that  strange  serpent — bring  back 
the  spell,  but  there  is  little  spirit,  and  only  a  mockery  of  mirth 
in  the  loving-cup  of  the  reconciled  enemies  who  despise  and  sus¬ 
pect  each  other.  The  conviviality  is  coarse  and  the  drinking-song 
on  the  same  low  level:  ‘Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne.’  This 
would  do  for  Bottom  in  his  cups,  but  this  image  of  the  blear- 
eyed  tippler  of  an  English  pub-sign  is  a  very  poor  relation  of  the 
Dionysus  who  inspires  the  Titian  picture  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
on  Cydnus.  It  is  just  a  maudlin  boozing  scene,  and  Antony,  the 
reveller  of  Alexandria,  cuts  a  poor  figure  here.  Again  his  role  is  a 
depressing  one  and  he  cannot  shake  off  or  quell  in  wine  his  sense 
of  letting  down  Pompey  and  really  himself.  The  blare  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  flutes  drowns  the  hiccups  of  farewell : 

Sound  and  be  hang’d,  sound  out! 

This  jaded  note  of  weariness  and  disillusion  with  high  politics 
sounds  in  the  Syrian  scene  which  is  all  Shakespeare  gives  us  of 
the  great  Parthian  campaigns  of  Antony  so  impressively  told 
by  Plutarch.  The  disillusion  reflects  especially  on  Antony,  the 
politician,  and  it  overflows  into  the  next  episode,  the  leave-taking 
of  the  new  brothers-in-law  and  the  later  parting  of  Antony  and 
his  bride.  Agrippa  and  Enobarbus  mock  the  hypocritical  ceremony 
of  affectionate  brotherly  valediction: 

Hoo!  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number;  hoo! 

His  love  to  Antony. 

The  actual  leave-taking  of  brother  and  sister,  Octavius  and 
Octavia,  is  in  a  beautiful  minor  key,  rather  like  the  solicitous  and 
tender  warning  of  Laertes  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  and  Antony 
listens  to  it — is  in  fact  part  of  its  theme — watching  it,  touched, 
but  only  aesthetically  and  contemplatively  like  that  connoisseur 
of  emotions,  Enobarbus. 

The  April ’s  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  love’s  spring, 

And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on.  Be  cheerful. 

Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue — the  swan’s  down-feather 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide 
And  neither  way  inclines. 
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‘Love  is  a  tender  thing.’  Brother  and  sister  are  on  the  verge  of 
tears,  she  is  whispering  to  him.  Enobarbus  affects  to  despise 
tears  which  can  be  traitors  and  he  catches  subtly  the  very  cathartic 
treachery  of  Antony’s  mood. 

But  it  is  the  central  crisis  of  the  play  that  follows  the  great 
disaster  of  Actium  that  disturbs  and  disappoints  the  Aristotelian 
critic — it  puzzles  Bradley,  and  he  is  inclined  to  blame  the  original 
material  of  Plutarch’s  account  here  for  the  anti-climax  of  this 
world-battle.  Shakespeare  even  heightens  the  bathos,  rendering 
the  whole  catastrophe  chorically  in  soldiers’  slang,  with  its  beast- 
fable  metaphors  to  mark  the  fall  in  pitch  and  scale :  ‘stallion  and 
mare,  the  ribaudred  nag,  the  cow  in  June,  tail  in  air,  stung  by  a 
gadfly,  the  doting  mallard’. 

I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 

Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne’er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

This  conveys  the  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  of  Antony  only 
less  forcibly  than  Antony’s  own  outburst  when  at  last  realization 
comes  to  him.  This  is  the  passional  centre  of  the  play,  the  un- 
qualitying  disintegration  of  humiliation  rather  than  of  tragic 
humility.  Bradley  regards  this  purgation  of  shame  as  a  treading 
of  the  valley  of  humiliation,  a  beginning  of  a  redeeming  process 
in  Antony’s  character.  But  Antony  is  roused  from  this  agony  not 
by  his  own  vitality  or  virtue  but  by  the  magnificent  acting  of 
Cleopatra,  and  it  is  the  acting  that  we  see  mainly.  She  ‘becomes’ 
overpowering  supplication  and  contrition:  ‘Pardon,  pardon, 
pardon.’  She  has  the  eye  for  effect  of  the  superb  tragic  actress. 
‘Stand  by  me’ — she  controls  the  whole  dignified  little  group  of 
suppliants  of  which  she  is  the  magnificentty  drooping  central 
figure,  inspiring  them  with  the  proper  gesture  and  feeling  of  inter¬ 
cession — and  Antony  melts. 

Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.  Give  me  a  kiss ; 

Even  this  repays  me. 

At  this  moment  as  at  his  death,  Antony  is  supreme  as  &  lover. 
It  is  the  true  gesture  of  the  Dionysiac  votary  and  martyr,  and  it  is 
something  of  which  Antony  would  have  been  incapable  alone. 

So  too  in  that  later  revival  or  regeneration  of  Antony  to  which 
Bradley  refers,  that  accompanies  and  inspires  the  rally  early  in 
the  fourth  act,  Cleopatra  is  once  again  the  inspiration: 
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O  thou  day  o’  the  world, 

Chain  mine  arm’d  neck,  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 

Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing ! 

which  with  its  echo  of  the  imagery  and  thought  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  play  recalls  the  heroic  vigour  and  vitality  of  Antony’s 
personality  and  justifies  his  sacrifice  and  reneging  of  temper. 
Cleopatra  meets  it  sublimely  and  tenderly : 

Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue,  com’st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world’s  great  snare  uncaught. 

This  is  consummation,  ‘the  nobleness  of  life’,  not  death  in  battle. 

Alone,  or  out  of  Cleopatra’s  company,  in  this  phase  of  the  play 
Antony  frequently  strikes  a  note  of  despondency  and  self-pity 
that  is  not  truly  tragic,  a  note  of  sentiment,  almost  of  sentimen¬ 
tality,  which  does  not  recognize,  as  Hamlet  and  Cleopatra  do 
when  it  occurs,  the  cathartic  nature  of  the  spendthrift  sigh. 
Cleopatra,  indeed,  does  not  understand  this  mood  in  Antony  when 
she  witnesses  it.  She  cannot  make  out  why  he  shakes  hands  with 
his  servants  after  Actium.  Plutarch  had  noticed  this  ‘sympathetic’ 
quality  in  Antony  which  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers — the  Asiatic 
trait  in  his  nature.  It  is  touching  but  enervating,  it  evokes  and  is 
intended  to  evoke  tears,  depresses  and  unmans — as  Enobarbus 
notes  quite  in  Nietzsche’s  spirit — it  is  the  keening  mood,  touched 
with  popular  and  infectious  hysteria.  Cleopatra,  too,  is  adored  by 
her  followers  and  vibrates  to  all  individual  human  contacts,  but 
these  must  be  personal  or  there  must  be  a  flash  of  responsive  spunk 
or  spirit ;  and  this  mingling  of  personal  emotion  with  an  audience, 
this  craving  for  sociability  in  grief,  seems  strange  to  her. 

Yet  this  mood  of  Antony,  allied  to  the  elegiac  rather  than  the 
tragic,  fascinates  Shakespeare  though  he  allows  Enobarbus  and 
Cleopatra  to  be  severe  on  it.  Shakespeare  knew  it  himself : 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death’s  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie,  .  .  . 

This  poetry  of  twilight,  black  Vesper’s  pageants,  visits  passingly  the 
lips  of  Hamlet  and  of  Macbeth  before  the  end,  it  is  an  invoking  of  the 
final  silence,  a  calming  of  the  fever  of  the  blood,  the  drift  to  and 
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acceptance  of  Death,  of  oblivion.  It  is  not  the  final  fiery  ordeal  of 
passion,  the  real  amor  fati  or  the  martyr’s  ingression  into  the  god- 
something  like  this  is  yet  to  come  as  Antony  dies  in  Cleopatra’s  arms. 

This  elegiac  note  in  Antony’s  voice  gathers  strength  as  his 
political  potential  ebbs,  and  one  recalls  Yeats’s  interesting  note 
in  Discoveries  on  ‘Personality  and  the  Intellectual  Essences’ : 
‘An  exciting  person  .  .  .  the  hero  of  a  play  .  .  .  will  display  the 
greatest  volume  of  personal  energy,  and  this  energy  must  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  body  as  out  of  the  mind.  We  must  say  to  ourselves 
continually  when  we  imagine  a  character:  “Have  I  given  him  the 
roots,  as  it  were,  of  all  faculties  necessary  for  life  ?”  And  only  when 
one  is  certain  of  that  may  one  give  him  the  one  faculty  that  fills 
the  imagination  with  joy.  I  even  doubt  if  any  play  had  ever  a 
great  popularity  that  did  not  use,  or  seem  to  use,  the  bodily 
energies  of  its  principal  actor  to  the  full.’  There  is  such  a  personal 
force  in  the  play  and  it  is  Cleopatra’s,  not  Antony’s.  Yeats  con¬ 
tinues:  ‘.  .  .  In  literature,  partly  from  the  lack  of  that  spoken 
word  which  knits  us  to  normal  man,  we  have  lost  in  personality, 
in  our  defight  in  the  whole  man — blood,  imagination,  intellect 
running  together — but  have  found  a  new  delight  in  essences,  in 
states  of  mind,  in  pure  imagination,  in  all  that  comes  to  us  most 
easily  in  elaborate  music.’  This  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  whole 
passages  in  the  penultimate  part  of  the  play,  especially  to  those 
bearing  on  the  role  of  Antony  and  to  many  of  his  utterances, 
while  the  grand  force  of  the  play,  the  personal  magnetism,  surges 
and  radiates  from  Cleopatra.  If  we  turn  to  the  longer  speeches 
of  Antony  from  the  point  of  the  defeat  of  Actium,  their  passion 
will  be  found  to  be  constantly  checked  by  a  reflective,  elegiac 
counter-movement,  as  though  he  is  able  to  disengage  himself  from 
his  own  emotion  and  to  contemplate  it.  It  is  the  effect — a  check 
to,  and  an  escape  from,  the  tragic  emotion  in  its  purity — which 
Eliot  notes  as  fairly  common  in  the  moments  of  high  tragic  ten¬ 
sion,  even  in  Shakespeare’s  acknowledged  tragic  masterpieces, 
and  which  he  calls  the  ‘whistling  of  the  hero  to  keep  his  courage 
up’,  instancing  Othello’s  last  speech. 

Most  of  the  emotion  which  Antony’s  words  evoke  throughout 
the  scene  of  reunion  after  Actium,  and  those  that  immediately 
follow,  is  retrospective  and  touched  with  self-pity,  and  Iras’s 
comment  in  the  reunion  scene  is  acute : 

He  is  unquafitied  with  very  shame. 
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Antony  reverts  several  times  to  his  glorious  past  and  without 
any  effort  to  integrate  it  with  the  present  Antony.  He  frequently 
visualizes  possible  postures,  dramatizes  past  and  possible  future 
roles,  harps  on  Fortune.  True,  there  are  violent  outbursts  of 
temper,  against  Cleopatra  coqueting  with  Tliyreus  and  again  in 
Act  IV  on  the  second  desertion  of  her  fleet,  but  these  exhaust 
themselves  in  words  or  on  a  scape-goat.  Antony  never  rallies, 
reins,  and  reorientates  his  passion  as  Hamlet  and  even  Lear  do  as 
suffering  enlightens  and  disciplines  them  and  deepens  their  moral 
insight.  Moreover  the  style  of  Antony’s  impassioned  speech  is 
frequently  flawed  and  rhetorical  in  the  bad  sense : 

O  that  I  were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 

The  horned  herd!  for  I  have  savage  cause. 

There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  tins,  and  even  in  this  turbid  mood 
Antony  reaches  the  stars,  though  this  passioning  is  on  the  whole 
but  puerile  and  petulant: 

He  [Caesar]  makes  me  angry  .  .  . 

.  .  .  harping  on  what  I  am, 

Not  what  he  knew  I  was!  .  .  . 

And  at  this  time  most  easy  ’tis  to  do ’t, 

When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 

Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell. 

The  star  and  the  infinite  space  behind  seem  for  a  flash  sublime,  but 
it  is  a  shooting  star,  not  Lucifer  shining  from  the  Northern  heaven. 

This  scene  of  the  whipping  of  Thyreus  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
conciliation  with  Cleopatra'  is  the  only  high-keyed  and  dramatic 
one  in  Act  III  after  the  humiliation  and  reconciliation  following 
Actium,  and  like  that  it  is  a  lover’s  quarrel  and  a  reintegration  of 
love,  and  again  Cleopatra  dominates  it  though  she  is  given  only 
one  vehement  speech.  Antony  raves,  protests,  abuses,  Cleopatra 
holds  her  peace: 

Have  you  done  yet? 

Antony  mellows  and  melts: 

Alack,  our  terrene  moon 
Is  now  eclipsed ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony.  .  .  . 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 
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A  significant  feature  of  this  as  of  the  other  quarrels  and  reconcilia¬ 
tions  in  the  first  act,  after  Actium,  and  again  on  Antony’s  death¬ 
bed,  is  the  waiving,  transcending,  of  the  strictly  moral  issue  by 
Cleopatra.  Here  she  counters  Antony’s  charges  of  perfidy  with  a 
display  of  new  emotion,  with  a  smile,  ‘a  gesture  and  a  pose’,  with 
a  disclosure  of  further  resources  of  subtle  passional  charm  and 
appeal : 

Or  if  then  thou  gavest  mee  all, 

All  was  but  All,  which  thou  hadst  then ; 

But  if  in  thy  heart,  since,  there  be  or  shall 
New  love  created  bee,  by  other  men,  .  .  . 

This  new  love  may  beget  new  feares, 

For,  this  love  was  not  vowed  by  thee. 

And  yet  it  was,  thy  gift  being  generall, 

The  ground,  thy  heart,  is  mine,  what  ever  shall 
Grow  there,  deare,  I  should  have  it  all. 

What  is  this  but  a  subtle  dialectical  expansion  of  Cleopatra’s 
‘Not  know  me  yet  ?’  ?  Donne  is  often  the  best  commentator  on 
Shakespeare  the  love-poet.  Antony’s  revival  here  at  the  end  of 
the  act  is  mainly  Cleopatra’s  doing. 

.  .  .  but,  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Antony’s  ‘There’s  hope  in ’t  yet’,  ‘there’s  sap  in ’t  yet’  springs 
straight  from  the  new  peace  Cleopatra’s  passional  power  inspires. 

The  drama  of  the  fourth  act  consists  of  the  splendid  moment  of 
revival,  that  false  dawn  of  hope,  the  fleeting  triumph  of  the  final 
sally,  whose  defeat  brings  on  the  catastrophe,  the  last  and  this 
time  fatal  quarrel  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  their  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  death.  There  is,  too,  the  passing  of  Antony’s  genius  and  the 
death  of  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  both  closely  connected  writh  and 
precipitating  Antony’s  own.  There  are,  I  think,  several  elements 
of  failure  here,  of  Shakespeare  not  quite  achieving  his  intended 
effect,  a  certain  flagging  of  inspiration,  though  this  is  fully  re¬ 
covered  in  the  actual  death  scene  of  Antony,  not  the  bungling 
death-stroke  but  the  dying  in  Cleopatra’s  arms.  To  me  the  death 
of  Enobarbus  just  fails  of  its  effect.  One  can  see  the  perfect 
dramatic  point  and  the  not  quite  achieved  purpose  of  it.  Enobar¬ 
bus  has  followed  Antony  to  the  end  of  the  third  act,  well  past  the 
disaster  of  Actium,  till  Anton}^  has  really  lost  touch  (the  whole  of 
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the  fourth  act  is  not  war),  lost  his  grip  on  events,  and  become 
‘fey’.  Enobarbus  fully  recognizes  the  symptoms  of  the  infatuated, 
fascinated,  doomed  figure  of  tragedy  and  reason  sanctions  quitting 
a  cause  that  Antony  has  himself  abandoned.  Enobarbus  has  from 
the  first  realized  the  full  force  of  the  irretrievable  disaster  of 
Actium,  and  recognized  its  finality.  He  has  already  told  Cleopatra 
prophetically  that  all  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  take  thought  and  die. 
He  is  himself  now  to  die  of  the  ‘gratitude  of  man’,  the  bounty  of 
Antony.  His  death  is  intended  as  a  minor  though  significant 
portent  of  Antony’s  own,  different  from  that  of  Eros  but  like  that 
serving  as  an  example  and  a  stimulus  to  Antony.  Yet  something 
is  wanting  here.  Shakespeare  fails  to  make  this  cracking  of  a 
noble  heart  as  impressive  and  moving  as  he  intended,  for,  like 
Falstaff,  Enobarbus,  another  military  free-thinker,  dies  of  a  broken 
heart.  There  are  bystanders  who  might  like  Mrs.  Quickly  have 
said  the  right  word,  if  soliloquy  in  such  a  case  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  The  cry  of  anguish  ‘0  Antony,  O  Antony’  wrings  us,  but 
for  the  rest  Shakespeare’s  cue  of  passion  is  wrong,  with  its  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  melancholy  moon  and  the  infectious  dews  of  night  in 
the  vein  of  Kyd’s  churchyard  rhetoric.  There  are  parallel  cases 
of  such  neglect  of  the  final  phase  of  choric  characters’  roles  in 
Shakespeare,  the  inadequate  dismissal  of  Kent  whose  recognition 
by  Lear  comes  too  late,  like  an  afterthought,  and  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  the  Fool  in  Lear.  To  some  extent  the  truth-speaker  in 
Shakespeare  is  suspect.  He  can  be  cloven-tongued,  ambiguous, 
menacing,  terrible,  like  the  Devil  in  Job  or  Mephistophiles. 
Shakespeare  felt  uneasy  before  the  oracle  and  never  quite  faces 
the  Sphinx — it  is  one  of  Shaw’s  complaints  against  him.  Enobar¬ 
bus,  like  all  the  other  faithful  fools  of  Shakespeare — and  like  Iago 
he  does  play  the  buffoon,  the  tumbler  of  Truth — is  at  bottom 
Charity  posing  as  cynicism,  and  the  last  speech  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  cause  of  death  is  petrification  of  feeling,  the  final 
fatal  error  of  acting  on  the  cynical  profession  of  uncharitable 
truth,  a  part  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  repudiates.  But  Shake¬ 
speare  shrank  from  a  powerful  imaginative  rendering  of  such  a 
phenomenon  with  a  minor  character  at  this  stage  of  the  play, 
was  content  to  extract  the  fragrances  of  the  tribute  of  such  a  death 
to  Antony’s  magnanimity,  and  so,  though  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking,  the  episode  lacks  full  imaginative  realization. 

The  ecstasy  of  the  last  and  illusory  triumph  on  the  other  hand 
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is  one  of  those  intense  moments — the  marriage  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  the  reunion  of  Othello,  safe  from  the  storm  with  Desde- 
mona,  are  others — which  the  gods  envy  and  are  the  destruction  of 
mortals.  The  irony  of  it  at  such  a  moment  might  more  fittingly 
have  broken  Enobarbus’s  heart — Shakespeare  places  it  signifi¬ 
cantly  just  before  his  death.  Shakespeare  treats  this  rally  of 
Antony,  quite  an  insignificant  scuffle  of  his  bodyguard  in  Plutarch, 
with  peculiar  power  and  beauty.  It  has  something  of  the  weird 
effect  of  recurrence,  of  re-enacting  the  great  missed  chance  of 
Actium.  Anton}^  is  not  one  to  learn  from  reincarnation.  This  time 
he  feels  he  has  Cleopatra  behind  him,  but  history  repeats  itself: 

I  have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell. 

But  with  the  recurrence  of  failure,  Actium  over  again — Shake¬ 
speare  almost  repeats  the  words  that  describe  the  desertion  of 
Cleopatra’s  ships  which  give  themselves  up — the  spell  breaks  and 
this  time,  for  the  fatal  moment  only,  Antony  is  not  to  be  placated. 
The  heat  of  anger  brings  him  to  a  realization  of  Cleopatra’s 
treachery  at  Actium,  for  such  it  seems  to  him,  and  this  time  he 
resists  Cleopatra’s  appeal.  His  violence  is  not  to  be  appeased 
and  Cleopatra’s  art  for  once  fails  her — this  is  another  flaw  in  the 
act.  She  confronts  his  fury,  alone  this  time,  with  this : 

Why  is  my  lord  enraged  against  his  love  ? 

He  sees  her  as  a  foul  Duessa  and  with  difficulty  restrains  his  hands 
from  physical  violence,  and  she  retreats.  Yet  even  in  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  passion  there  is  in  Antony  an  inhibition  stronger  than  the 
rage  in  his  veins.  He  has  none  of  Othello’s  priest-like  lust  to 
sacrifice  and  violate.  In  his  wrath  he  curses  her  and  gloats  over 
the  desecration  of  her  beauty  by  Octavia,  and  the  humiliation  of  a 
Roman  triumph,  he  hints  at  death,  but  when  his  passion  is  spent 
he  softens  to  reproach  and  regret  and  the  dominant  feeling  is  the 
loss  of  his  own  integrity,  the  ebbing  of  his  sense  of  personal 
identity,  the  readiness  for  death.  The  beautiful  visionary  passage 
— a  symbolist  poem — 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that ’s  dragonish  .  .  . 

is  his  swan-song.  The  whole  tone  after  the  dying  down  of  the  last 
great  passion  of  Antony  is  attuned  to  the  final  transmutation  of 
feeling  to  the  tragic  emotion  itself,  but  this  is  still  not  reached, 
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not  even  with  the  false  news  of  Cleopatra’s  death.  It  is  the  death 
of  Eros  following  immediately  on  the  supposed  death  of  Cleopatra 
that  finally  keys  Antony  to  the  tension  of  deliberate  suicide. 
A  mood  of  reverie  has  preceded  it,  the  contemplation,  the  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  drifting  tide  that  seems  asleep,  the  tired  rhythm  of  the 
ebbing  life-force.  Antony  does  not,  however,  dedicate  himself  to 
Death  without  the  final  spur  of  emulation.  It  is  with  the  examples 
of  Enobarbus,  Eros,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  Cleopatra  before  him  that 
Antony  gathers  his  whole  being  and  devotes  himself,  in  charac¬ 
teristic  lover’s  ritual,  a  bridegroom,  to  Death.  He  accepts  at 
once  Diomedes’  exculpation  of  Cleopatra  and  nothing  now  stands 
between  them  and  their  love  but  the  narrow  strait  of  death. 
Tragedy  involves  the  supernatural,  the  surrender  of  personal  will, 
the  call,  the  deliberate  leap  in  the  dark,  the  risking  of  one’s  all. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  illustrates  this  when  he  deliberately  isolates  the 
divine  call  to  real  action,  mediated  by  the  panic  of  his  very  human 
chorus  in  Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  Antony,  too,  at  the  end  does 
not  stand  alone  with  his  vanity  and  his  honour.  The  call  comes  to 
him,  as  he  thinks,  from  beyond  the  grave,  as  it  does  to  Heathcliffe 
from  Cathy’s  spirit,  and  both  feel  this  death  is  expiatory.  The 
witch  has  been  transformed  by  the  sacrifice  of  love-inspired  death 
to  the  fairy,  and  Antony  determines  deliberately  on  death : 

Dead  then  ?  .  .  .  Dead  .  .  . 

Unarm  Eros. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Antony  is  stifled  like  Heathcliffe  with  his 
hateful  physical  strength  which  will  not  let  <his  heart  cleave  its 
case,  though  like  his  god,  Hercules,  he  rages  for  release,  tearing  at 
his  armour.  His  consuming  eagerness  is  for  reunion  with  Cleo¬ 
patra,  to  sue  his  pardon.  He  is  tortured  with  the  dilatoriness  of 
death.  The  obsessing  thought  is  the  glory  of  reunion  with 
Cleopatra  in  death.  Yet  the  attempted  suicide  falters  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  and  it  is  only  when  Antony  reaches  Cleopatra  that  Shake¬ 
speare  recovers  the  tragic  note. 

The  first  words  charged  with  tragic  emotion  in  the  death  scene 
of  Antony  are  Cleopatra’s,  which  strike  the  keynote : 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 

But  comforts  we  despise. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  play  she  has  spoken  like  this — now 
Antony’s  life  is  ebbing  fast,  though  characteristically  she  is  even 
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now  aware  of  her  role.  Her  greeting  to  Antony  has  two  marks  of 
the  tragic:  the  disaster  becomes  for  her  a  cosmic  catastrophe,  a 
great  eclipse  of  Nature,  and  her  sheer  cry  of  personal  anguish  is 
wrung  from  the  bowels:  ‘O  Antony,  Antony,  Antony!’  Antony  is 
still  concerned  even  in  his  dying  agony  for  his  Roman  freeman’s 
dignity  in  death  and  Cleopatra  reassures  him.  She,  too,  will  not 
suffer  the  degradation  of  the  captive  in  Caesar’s  triumph.  The 
struggle  to  lift  Antony  into  the  sanctuary,  and  the  workmanlike 
jest  and  violent  exertion  of  Cleopatra  seem  to  me  spirited  not 
heartless — the  place  is  beset,  and  Antony  wants  above  all  and 
anyhow  to  end  in  her  arms,  and  her  eagerness  to  quicken  him  with 
kisses  at  the  last  is  the  answer  to  Antony’s  prayer: 

Only 

I  here  importune  Death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Again  she  reassures  him  that  she  is  not  Caesar’s  in  reversion,  for 
this  is  Antony’s  last  anxiety — this  and  his  honour  in  death.  As 
Antony  dies  comes  the  realization  that  all  values  are  gone. 
Cleopatra  faints  and  when  she  recovers  her  senses  she  too,  like 
Antony,  accepts  death  absolutely.  She  renounces  life  and  is 
elated,  even  cheered,  and  cheers  her  companions.  Yet  she  is  to  do 
all  nobly.  Her  words  are  resolute,  clear,  and  filled  with  a  con¬ 
centrated  common  sense  and  illuminated  humour  which  has  never 
before  been  given  by  Shakespeare  to  a  tragic  hero  at  bay- — it  is 
the  inspired  language  of  a  woman  facing  reality,  and  there  is  a 
complete  mastery  and  transcendence  of  the  woman.  She  has  at 
this  moment  mastered  the  fear  of  death  and  is  beyond  attitudes 
and  protests,  declamation,  and  divinity.  She  feels  too  the  universal 
pang  of  pain,  she  speaks  for  the  entire  sex,  not  only  the  noble,  but 
the  milkmaid  and  the  char,  she  knows  and  yet  has  left  behind  the 
divine  patience  of  a  Viola,  the  mad-dog  fury  of  a  Constance,  she 
knows  the  tears  of  things,  the  defeat  of  the  heart’s  desire  in  Time. 
The  moment  is  one  of  absolute  solemnity  as  she  reaches  and 
passes  this  realization  of  the  human  lot,  and  her  spirit  rises  at  the 
challenge  and  like  Hamlet’s  her  voice  is  hushed  and  husky  as  she 
formulates  the  final  question: 

then  is  it  sin 

To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 

Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? 
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And  then,  again  like  Hamlet’s,  the  voice  breaks.  The  will  has 
won  its  peace  and  relaxes :  gleefully,  irresponsibly,  triumphantly, 
lightly  she  turns — and  how  human  this  is ! — to  the  girls,  her  noble 
girls,  who  are  to  go  down  to  death  with  her — she  knows  it.  The 
inspiration  of  this  ecstasy  of  spirit  is  the  nobility  of  Antony. 

Ah,  women,  women,  look! 

Our  lamp  is  spent,  it ’s  out ! 

This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 

Yet  there  are  critics  who  have  denied  Cleopatra  ‘human  feeling 
warm’  or  true  nobility.  Cleopatra  has  learnt  in  suffering  the  full 
meaning  of  love  and  its  price,  and  she  turns  to  greet  the  Vita 
Nuova  beyond  death.  This  is  the  play’s  moral,  its  supreme  ordeal 
and  meaning. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  last  act  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
‘ends’,  not  onty  unfalteringly  achieving  all  its  effects  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  scene  but  fulfilling  every  promise  of  the  earlier  parts  and 
lifting  the  whole  play  consummately  to  the  highest  plane  of  poetic 
tragedy.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  first  scene  after  the  successive 
deaths,  all  inspired  by  love,  of  Enobarbus,  Eros,  Antony,  and  the 
tribute  of  Caesar  and  his  lieutenants  to  Antony  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Shakespeare’s  skill  and  tact  in  striking  the  tragic 
choric  note  on  death.  But  Caesar’s  triumph  is  still  incomplete, 
and  having  paid  his  feeling  tribute  to  Antony,  Caesar  lays  his 
plans  with  care  for  capturing  and  gaining  the  confidence  of 
Cleopatra. 

The  greatest  dramatic  triumph  of  the  play,  however,  is  the  last 
scene.  It  has  even  those  qualities  of  nervous  excitement,  of 
thrilling,  unpredictable  action  whose  issue  we  cannot  foresee  to  the 
very  end,  that  exciting  battle  of  wills  and  wits  which  Bradley 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  drama.  It  is  the  final  death-struggle  of 
Caesar’s  will  to  power  and  that  other  power  which  refuses  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  it,  the  prodigal  flame  of  passion  kindled  between  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Caesar  has  every  advantage,  the  toils  are  set, 
but  the  great  policied  statesman  is  foiled  for  all  his  cunning  and 
powrer,  which  he  exerts  without  scruple,  and  the  end  is  the  triumph 
of  Death,  Love’s  deliverer.  Cleopatra  has  her  will  and  Antony  his. 
Even  more  impressive  than  this  splendid  duel  to  the  death  is 
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the  spiritual  drama  that  accompanies  and  animates  it,  for  which 
Bradley  might  have  spared  a  word ;  but  then  he  confesses  impeni- 
tently  that  he  is  a  heretic  here — probably  owing  to  his  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  Plutarch’s  account,  which  has  seduced  others  from 
following  Shakespeare’s  clear  account  of  what  passes  in  Cleopatra 
throughout  this  last  crisis. 

Cleopatra  opens  in  soliloquy  on  the  high  tragic  note  she  had 
struck  on  the  death  of  Antony:  resolution  for  death,  the  deliverer 
from  the  ruined  house  of  Life.  She  draws  her  resolution  from 
despair.  She  has  turned  her  back  on  Fortune  and  Hope.  She  sees 
Life  in  the  perspective  of  Shakespeare’s  sages,  Prospero,  the  Friar- 
Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure.  The  great  world  has  shrunk  to 
nothing  and  Death  seems  infinitely  beautiful  and  peaceful.  The 
image  she  uses,  first  and  last,  for  it,  is  ‘babe’  that  has  sucked  itself 
asleep,  the  sleep  of  Nirvana.  Caesar’s  envoy,  Proculeius,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Antony’s  dying  breath,  arrives  outside  Cleopatra’s 
little  citadel  to  parley.  Cleopatra  is  frank,  astutely  so,  and 
confesses  in  parenthesis  her  abysmal  indifference  to  his  mission. 
Still  she  gives  her  terms  for  surrender  and  her  diplomatic  courtesy 
is  perfect,  and  it  in  no  way  compromises  her  full  freedom  of 
speech.  She  admits  and  accepts  her  virtually  helpless  position, 
exaggerates  it  with  intention,  for  she  holds  one  card— in  Plutarch 
it  is  her  hidden  treasure  which  has  roused  the  cupidity  of  Caesar — 
in  Shakespeare  it  is  her  power  to  slay  herself:  death  is  her  trump. 
Then,  perfectly  timed,  comes  Caesar’s  coup.  The  citadel  is  climbed 
and  entered  while  the  envoy  holds  her  in  conversation,  Cleopatra 
seized,  disarmed,  and  held  as  she  tries  to  stab  and  afterwards  to 
mutilate  herself ;  but  Proculeius  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
blurts  out  the  truth  about  Caesar’s  intentions  towards  Cleopatra 
and  in  all  the  fury  of  her  wild  struggle  she  catches  it.  Proculeius 
feels  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  pacify  this  fury  and  Caesar’s 
second  and  more  courtly  instrument,  Dolabella,  arrives  at  this 
point  to  supersede  him,  and  now  follows  one  of  those  amazing 
feats  of  Cleopatra  which  have  earned  her  alone  of  Shakespeare’s 
women  the  designation  ‘genius’. 

Dolabella  claims  former  acquaintance  with  her,  but  Cleopatra 
ignores  this  and  plunges  instead  into  her  dream  of  Antony : 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 

The  little  0,  the  earth.  .  .  . 
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His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear’d  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 

But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 

He  was  as  rattling  thunder.  For  his  bounty 

There  was  no  winter  in’t ;  an  autumn  ’twas 

That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  his  delights 

Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show’d  his  back  above 

The  element  they  lived  in :  in  his  livery 

Walk’d  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 

As  plates  dropp’d  from  his  pocket. 

Dol.  Cleopatra! 

Cleo.  Think  you  there  was  or  might  be  such  a  man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of  ? 

In  Plutarch  something  of  this  superb  description  of  Antony  figured 
in  Cleopatra’s  lamentations  over  Antony’s  tomb,  but  this  contains 
none  of  the  imagery  and  detail  of  Shakespeare’s — it  is  just  the 
feeling  that  inspires  it  which  may  have  struck  Shakespeare  and 
supplied  the  hint  or  motif  here.  The  dream  is  a  vision,  this  colossus 
cresting  the  world,  and  it  expresses  admirably  the  aggrandized 
vision  of  love.  How  different  it  is  in  texture  from  Antony’s  own 
lyrical  description  of  Cleopatra  early  in  the  first  act : 

Fie,  wrangling  queen 

Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh,  .  .  . 

which  catches  the  perpetual  mobility  of  Cleopatra’s  spirit. 
Shakespeare  does  something  like  it  for  the  creative  metamorphosis 
of  dance,  its  very  Muse  in  motion,  in  Florizel’s  rapturous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Perdita — youth  itself — dancing.  Both  passages,  Antony’s 
and  Florizel’s,  are  admirably  interpreted  in  the  pure  prose  of  Paul 
Valery  quoted  above  which  seems  to  me  as  winged  and  light  and 
as  inspired  here  as  Shakespeare’s  poetry.  Cleopatra’s  dream- 
picture  of  Antony  is  at  the  start  monumental — and  how  ironic 
and  how  dramatically  fitting  it  is  that  as  Antony’s  description 
incarnates  movement,  so  Cleopatra’s  presents  form.  For  Cleopatra 
does  present  form,  though  it  is  not  the  rigid  Apollonian  form  of 
Milton  or  his  models.  Yet  Cleopatra’s  Antony  makes  one  think  of 
Milton’s  heroic  epic  figures.  Like  Milton’s,  it  is  built  outwards — 
at  least  at  the  beginning — from  the  informing  soul:  a  vision  first 
of  Power  cresting  Earth  and  Ocean  with  reared  arm  like  Atlas  or 
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Poseidon.  Like  Milton  too  the  poet  uses  the  cosmological  ideas, 
the  grand  elements  and  forces  of  the  Elizabethan  world-picture. 
All  the  images  are  cosmic  and  categorical,  generic  or  quintessential : 
his  voice  has  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  or  the  terror  of  Jove’s 
thunder,  his  bounty  is  inexhaustible,  his  delights  are  dolphin-like 
(the  Dolphin,  the  King  of  Fishes),  but  Shakespeare’s  way,  like 
Blake’s,  is  that  of  excess — the  note  of  infinity  has  already  broken 
in  with  ‘inexhaustible’ — and  the  figure  changes  to  some  divine 
Tumbler  of  a  more  apocalyptical  mythology  than  the  Greek, 
dropping  realms  and  islands  from  his  pockets.  The  shifting  trance- 
vision  is  like  Hamlet’s  great  rhapsody  on  the  world  and  man,  which 
trails  off  similarly  at  the  end  into  a  grim  joke  as  the  spell  passes  and 
the  incredulous  smile  of  scepticism  and  common  day  has  its  turn, 
and  the  vision  is  similarly  diverted  by  the  awakening  wits  to 
spring  a  surprise  on  the  gaping  hearer,  Rosencrantz  there,  Dola- 
bella  here.  Cleopatra  turns  this  great  engine  of  poetry  on  Dolabella, 
but  it  remains  primarily  an  apology  for  suicide  and  a  declaration 
of  faith  in  a  love,  a  person  that  has  been  and  is  no  more  in  time. 
While  Dolabella  listens,  plunged  in  wonder,  Cleopatra  turns  to  him : 

I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

This  sort  of  turn  one  can  parallel  in  Hamlet  and  in  Falstaff  but 
hardly  elsewhere  even  in  Shakespeare.  Her  appeal  is  irresistible 
and  Dolabella  gives  his  master  away:  ‘Madam,  he  will,  I  knowr ’t.’ 

At  this  moment  Caesar  enters  to  the  blare  of  trumpets,  but 
Cleopatra  is  forearmed.  She  now  plays  her  last  act  of  excellent 
dissembling.  She  kneels  and  propitiates,  confesses  past  frailty,  in 
short  assumes  the  very  mask  and  role  that  flatters  Caesar’s  own  con¬ 
ceit  of  his  infallible  political  intuition — this  is  just  the  magnificent 
fribble  he  is  expecting  to  find,  and  he  proceeds  to  manage  the 
hysterical  weakling,  announces  his  will,  scarcely  veiling  his  threat 
of  death  to  her  children  if  she  refuses  to  yield  to  his  grace.  In 
Plutarch’s  account  it  is  clear  that  Caesar’s  anxiety  to  secure  her 
person  and  her  good  will  is  mainly  mercenary  and  material — only 
so  can  he  make  sure  of  the  vast  treasure  she  is  rumoured  to  have 
in  her  keeping  somewhere  in  the  mausoleum  whither  she  has 
retreated.  Shakespeare  stresses  rather  Caesar’s  political  anxiety 
to  secure  the  prestige  value  of  Cleopatra’s  presence  in  his  triumph, 
but  he  gives  next,  like  Plutarch,  the  incident  of  the  betrayal  by 
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Seleueus  of  Cleopatra’s  subterfuge  to  keep  back  part  of  her 
treasure,  a  treachery  which  rouses  Cleopatra  to  her  last  fit  of 
vehement  indignation.  It  is  this  last  and  unexpected  tempest  of 
passion  at  such  a  moment  and  for  so  seemingly  trivial  a  cause  and 
person,  for  the  man  is  just  an  ordinary  time-server  quitting  a  lost 
cause,  a  poor  worm  turning,  that  is  so  typical  of  the  noble  excess 
of  Cleopatra.  Caesar  appreciates  it  almost  like  Enobarbus  and 
approves  its  spirit,  and  it  is  the  outburst  of  a  generous  spirit,  the 
outraged  protest  of  woman  against  a  man  without  nobility.  It 
parallels  in  a  way  Antony’s  rage  against  Thyreus,  but  it  is  stronger 
and  better  grounded,  for  this  is  a  betrayal  of  personal  loyalty,  and 
what  loyalty  Cleopatra  no  less  than  Antony  inspires !  and  to  her 
it  is  ‘the  rare  baseness  of  a  soulless  villain’.  The  incident  shakes 
her  to  the  depths  even  now,  and  Cleopatra  ignores  and  Caesar 
approves  her  ignoring  the  truth  of  Seleucus’s  charge.  It  is  a  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tables  on  self-interest,  and  Caesar  respects  his  enemy’s 
original  caution  and  her  indignation  at  its  betrayal,  and  dismisses 
the  offender.  Cleopatra  at  once  resumes  her  royal  dignity  on  his 
departure  and  Caesar  makes  the  mistake  again  of  misinterpreting 
her  behaviour  as  something  too  like  what  his  own  would  have  been 
in  such  circumstances.  Love  of  power  or,  failing  that,  of  security 
at  any  price  is  the  motive  he  imputes,  and  he  dares  to  reassure 
her  of  livelihood:  ‘Feed  and  sleep’  (a  beast,  no  more!).  Cleopatra, 
jarred  by  the  touch  of  parvenu  pomp  and  complacency  in  Caesar’s 
imperial  ‘we’  and  his  patronizing  conge:  ‘And  so  adieu’,  maintains 
her  pose  of  royal  suppliant  to  the  end:  ‘My  master  and  my  lord.’ 
It  was  her  greeting  and;  it  is  her  final  salute.  And  then  she  turns 
to  Iras  and  Charmian: 

He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 

Be  noble  to  myself. 

This  last  act  of  excellent  dissembling  is  over  and  Cleopatra  reminds 
Charmian  of  her  final  resource.  She  has  outwitted  Caesar  at  his 
own  high  political  game.  Dolabella  too  has  been  won  and  he  con¬ 
firms  Cleopatra’s  conviction  that  she  is  intended  for  a  Roman 
triumph.  It  is  yet  another  victory  (in  defeat)  for  Cleopatra.  She 
imagines  the  triumph  in  all  its  horrors.  What  bliss  for  Caesar! 
The  deliberate  encouragement  of  this  dream  of  triumph  over  her 
submission  is  the  very  way  to  fool  Caesar’s  preparation  and 
thwart  his  purpose,  as  Cleopatra  explains  to  Iras  whom  she  has 
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mischievously  scared — and  she  is  mischievous  to  the  last  even  with 
the  clown:  ‘Will  it  eat  me  ?’ — with  the  imaginary  degradation  of 
the  triumph  and  the  howling  varletry  of  Rome. 

And  now  Cleopatra  gets  ready  with  exultation  for  the  final 
ritual  of  death,  a  triumph  of  another  kind.  Her  dignity  grows  and 
dilates  as  she  welcomes  the  deliverer,  the  old  peasant  who  brings 
the  asps  in  his  fig-basket  and  lectures  her  on  their  deadly  quality. 
She  jests  like  Hamlet  with  the  grave-diggers  with  an  ironic  double 
vision  of  the  mystery,  the  ambiguity  of  life  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
us — even  this  peasant,  the  humble  instrument  of  a  great  destiny, 
embodies  it.  Then  she  turns  instantly  to  the  grave  business  of  the 
moment  as  the  god  rises  in  her  veins : 

My  resolution’s  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 

Of  woman  in  me. 

This  invocation,  recalling  Lady  Macbeth’s  steeling  of  herself  to 
fatal  action,  marks  Cleopatra’s  achievement  of  moral  courage,  of 
tragic  power,  but  there  is  still  a  moment’s  distraction  as  she  toys 
with  the  worm — an  ominous  symbol  in  Shakespeare — before  the 
final  ordeal  of  death. 

The  last  ceremony  of  robing  as  for  a  coronation  or  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  is  again  accompanied  throughout  by  imaginative 
dilation,  an  enduement  with  heavenly  gifts.  Virtue  seems  to  rise 
from  her  to  meet  the  majesty  of  the  ritual.  There  is  the  longing 
for  immortality,  the  realization  of  the  moral  worth  of  deliberate 
action,  the  greater  for  her  physical  shrinking,  the  purging  of  the 
lower  physical  elements,  the  glow  of  passionate  marital  affection 
for  Antony,  and  the  warm  touch  of  her  lips  for  Iras.  Like  Antony 
she  sees  the  image  of  sacrificial  death  in  a  follower  first — Iras  falls 
from  her  embrace,  dead,  and  the  stroke  of  death  is  gentle.  This 
heartens  Cleopatra  and  she  applies  the  asp.  The  stab  of  pain 
quickens  her  insight  into  the  sweet-bitter  irony  of  existence,  and  to 
the  asp  she  is  tender  and  personal.  There  is  a  flash  of  humorous 
intuition  into  the  complexity  and  incongruity  of  things  in  her 
sense  of  the  asp  calling  great  Caesar  ‘ass  unpolicied’.  Almost  the 
last  words  are  ‘intrinsic  peace’,  a  lullaby  of  baby  sounds,  but  the 
final  thought  is  of  Antony.  Charmian  lingers  only  to  mend  her 
mistress’s  crown,  and  to  say  the  right  word  on  the  woman,  ‘the  lass 
unparalleled’.  This  is  the  personal  good-bye,  the  farewell  of 
poetry,  but  her  very  last  word  is  one  of  consummate  rhetoric,  as 
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the  world  breaks  clamorously  in  to  arrest  death  itself  in  the  name 
of  Caesar: 

Speak  softly,  wake  her  not.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 

With  her  dying  breath  Charmian  rallies  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  world  and  of  history,  and  Caesar,  arriving  just  too  late,  bows 
to  Cleopatra’s  beauty  and  her  will. 


G.  S.  Griffiths 


CO MU S  AND  SHAKESPEARE 


COM  US  (1634)  was  written  while  Milton  was  strongly  under  the 
spell  of  Shakespeare,  only  a  few  years  after  his  eulogy  printed 
in  the  Second  Folio.  It  stands  midway  in  Milton’s  work  between 
the  joyous  abandon  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Elegies,  and  the 
mature  praise  in  Areopagitica  of  virtue  often  exercised,  which  can 
see  and  know  evil  and  yet  abstain.  We  may  perhaps  be  guarded 
against  misconception  of  the  theme  and  intention  of  the  poem  if 
we  see  it  rather  as  a  slip  sprung  from  Shakespeare’s  generous 
stock,  than  as  the  growth  of  a  thorny  and  bitter  Puritanism: 
rather  as  an  acceptance  of  a  high  and  positive  claim  than  as  a 
denial  and  repudiation  of  life. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  trace  in  this  Masque  many  proofs  in  word 
and  image  of  Milton’s  heartfelt  memory  of  the  plays  of  fantasy 
and  unearthly  beauty,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  The 
Tempest.  It  is  perhaps  unexpected  to  find  how  little  Comus  owes 
to  Measure  for  Measure,  the  one  play  of  Shakespeare’s  where  the 
theme  might  obviously  have  induced  an  affinity  between  the 
heroines.  It  is  true  that  Milton  picks  out  unerringly  the  most 
classically  evocative  fine  in  the  play,  characteristically  embedded 
in  the  Duke’s  most  business-like  prose :  ‘Look,  the  unfolding  star 
calls  up  the  shepherd’  (iv.  ii.  219) ;  he  transfers  it  to  the  evening 
star  in  the  first  words  of  Comus  himself,  ‘The  Star  that  bids  the 
Shepherd  fold’.  But  Isabella,  faced  with  her  agonizing  choice, 
has  little  to  give  in  word  or  theme  to  the  Lady.  Most  surprising 
is  it  perhaps  to  realize  that  the  play  with  which  Milton  in  Comus 
betrays  by  echoes  of  diction  and  imagery  the  deepest  preoccupa¬ 
tion  is  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  tragedy  of  youthful  passion ;  that,  as 
the  Lady  enters,  a  spring  of  feeling,  of  which  the  poetic  source 
can  be  traced  to  the  love  of  Juliet,  rises  in  a  discernible  current 
through  the  verse ;  that  when  Milton  moves  farthest  away  from  the 
play,  he  gets  most  deeply  into  difficulties,  as  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
writing  and  rearrangement  in  the  Trinity  College  MS.  of  the  final 
debate  between  Comus  and  the  Lady ;  and  that  when  the  reader 
momentarily  loses  sympathy  with  the  Lady  (‘Shall  I  go  on?  Or 
have  I  said  anough?’)  it  is  when  Milton  has  lost  touch  with  Shake¬ 
speare  and  in  a  magnificent  afterthought  (lines  779-806  are 
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lacking  in  the  manuscript)  elaborates  her  differences  from  Juliet 
rather  than  stresses  their  affinity. 

The  ‘yellow-skirted  F ayes’  of  the  Nativity  Hymn  show  that 
Milton  had  early  succumbed  to  the  fairy  charm  of  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  a  charm  which  was  to  reassert  itself  even  in 
Paradise  Lost.  To  Comus  the  fairies  are  no  more  than  ‘pert  and 
dapper’,  and  he  himself  is  allowed  to  assert  arrogantly  his  ‘purer 
fire’  than  that  of  morality-ridden  mortals,  a  perversion  of  Oberon’s 
calm  claim  to  be  a  spirit  of  ‘another  sort’  than  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  unafraid  of  the  sunrise.  The  Spirit’s  description  of  the 
power  of  Comus’s  potion  to  transform  men 

Into  som  brutish  form  of  Woolf,  or  Bear, 

Or  Ounce,  or  Tiger,  Hog  or  bearded  Goat, 

is  an  echo  of  Oberon’s  charm, 

Be  it  ounce  or  cat  or  bear, 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 

When,  however,  these  shape-changed  monsters  acquiesce  in  their 
degradation  as  the  Spirit  describes,  and  ‘roule  with  pleasure  in  a 
sensual  stie’,  we  recall  rather  Acrasia’s  willing  victims  and  Sir 
Guyon’s  verdict,  ‘Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hoggish  minde’. 
In  another  moment  Milton  will  ‘lift’  Spenser’s  image  of  the 
‘glauncing  fire’  that  ‘sparkles’  from  an  anvil  ( F.Q. ,  I.  xi.  42),  and 
raise  it  to  the  star-like  descent  of  the  Spirit  (line  80),  ‘Swift  as  the 
Sparkle  of  a  glancing  Star’.  The  Spirit  has  indeed  more  in  him  of 
Ariel  than  of  the  fairies ;  yet  it  is  not  till  he  sings  his  farewell  that 
the  language  of  The  Tempest  is  put  into  his  lips,  of  Ceres’s  reply  to 
Iris  of  the  ‘watery  arch’,  Iris  the  ‘many-coloured  messenger’, 

Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey  drops,  refreshing  showers, 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  ci'own 
My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbed  down, 

Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth. 

According  to  the  manuscript  of  Comus,  Iris’s  bow  was  first  ‘gar- 
nish’t’,  then  ‘garish’  (not  so  good  as  Juliet’s  ‘garish  sun’),  and  at 
last  ‘humid’ ;  her  ‘purfl’d  scarf’  was  at  first  too  sharply  defined, 
‘yellow,  watchet,  greene  and  blew’.  Her  ‘saffron  wings’  give  way 
to  the  ‘musky  wing’  of  the  West  winds,  and  the  landscape  is 
drenched  in  tropical  scents.  The  Spirit’s  final  flight  is  to  ‘the  green 
earths  end,  Where  the  bow’d  welkin  slow  doth  bend’,  and  thence  to 
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‘the  corners  of  the  Moon’,  those  corners  from  which  in  a  darker  spell 
there  ‘hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound’.  And  if  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Ceres’s  speech  was  in  Milton’s  mind,  the  manuscript  will  show 
it  in  the  disguised  Comus’s  proffers  to  the  Lady  of  help  to  find  this 
‘shrubbie  point’,  in  his  knowledge  of  that  ‘boskj^  bourn’  (fine  313) 
for  which  Milton  thrice  strove  in  vain  to  find  another  epithet. 
Echoes  of  the  masque  in  The  Tempest  recur  with  the  entry  of 
Sabrina,  whose  ‘printless  feet’  are  set  not  on  sands  but  on  the 
cowslip  meads,  and  whose  ‘chaste  palms  moist  and  cold’  recall 
the  ‘chaste  crowns’  made  for  the  ‘cold  nymphs’.  Iris’s  description 
in  the  preceding  fine  of  ‘spongie  April’  doubtless  suggested  Comus’s 
epithet  for  the  ‘spungy  ayr’  (line  154),  and  soon,  in  his  momentary 
‘certainty  of  waking  bliss’  (line  263),  he  will  be  addressing  the  Lady 
in  words  (‘Hail  forren  wonder  .  .  .  Unlesse  the  Goddes’)  that  re¬ 
echo  Ferdinand’s  to  Miranda,  ‘Most  sure,  the  goddess,  ...  0  you 
wonder’. 

The  manuscript  of  Comus  often  reveals  Milton  trying  to  avoid 
too  obtrusive  or  too  obvious  Shakespearian  references ;  thus  the 
‘yellow  sands’  of  Comus’s  fairies  become,  on  second  thoughts,  the 
‘tawnie  sands’.  He  rightly  avoids  as  a  jarring  note  on  the  Lady’s 
bps  the  inadvertent  reminiscence  of  Puck’s  pranks  ‘that  lure 
night -wanderers’  (line  208),  and  amends  it  with  the  mysteriously 
evocative  phrase  ‘that  syllable  mens  names’.  But  he  leaves  in 
the  text  another  echo,  the  ‘airy  tongues’,  more  significant  to  us 
because  here  comes  the  first  clue  to  the  dominance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Juliet’s  call  to  lure  her  lover  back  must  be  low-voiced, 
else  would  she 

Tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies 

And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse,  (n.  ii.  161-2) 

And  so  by  this,  the  only  personification  of  Echo  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  Milton  modulates  into  the  key  of  the  Lady’s  song  to  Echo 
in  her  ‘airy  shell’  (which  was  nearly  more  prosaically  a  cell)  and 
her  ‘flowry  Cave’.  As  the  notes  die  away,  Comus  greets  them 
rapturously : 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  night 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  Raven  doune 
Of  darknes  till  it  smil’d.  (249-252) 

His  words  betray  that  from  many  lines  and  images  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  Milton  has  woven  a  fresh  pattern  of  meaning  and  melody: 
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from  Romeo’s  answer  to  Juliet,  ‘How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers’ 
tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears’  (n.  ii. 
165-6) ;  from  Juliet’s  summons  to  Romeo  (hi.  ii.  18-19), 

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven’s  back ; 

and  finally  from  Friar  Laurence’s  salute  of  the  dawn,  ‘The  grey- 
eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night’  (n.  iii.  1).  To  express 
the  effect  of  the  Lady’s  song,  Milton  has  need  of  the  softest,  the 
most  nearly  soundless  things  in  nature :  Shakespeare  guides  him 
to  the  falling  snowflake,  and  to  the  feather  of  down,  which  itself 
can  rest  on  water  like  a  yet  unmelted  flake.  Like  these  do  the 
notes  of  the  song  fall. 

Even  before  the  Lady’s  song,  the  images  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
have  begun  to  force  their  way  to  the  surface.  Romeo’s  disguise  as 
a  ‘holy  palmer’  and  later  his  concealment  in  ‘night’s  cloak’  from 
his  foes,  the  Friar’s  image  of  ‘Titan’s  fiery  wheels’,  and  finally 
Juliet’s  appeal  to  night, 

Thou  sober-suited  matron  all  in  black,  .  .  . 

Hood  my  unmann’d  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks, 

With  thy  black  mantle, — 

all  these  fuse  into  the  Lady’s  picture  of  the  ‘gray-hooded  Eev’n’, 
which 

Like  a  sad  Votarist  in  Palmers  weed 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus  wain.  (189  -90) 

Comus  then  picks  up  the  allusions,  in  his  feigned  description  of 
the  brothers  seen  in  the  dusk  (291-301): 

Two  such  I  saw  .  .  . 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  som  gay  creatures  of  the  element 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  Rainbow  live 

And  play  i’th  plighted  clouds.  I  was  aw-strook. 

Here  he  is  turning  into  elemental  form  the  flying  angel  of  Romeo’s 
fancy  (ii.  ii.  26) : 

O  speak  again,  bright  angel ;  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o’er  my  head, 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond’ring  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air ; 
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and  perhaps  remembering  too  the  lover  astride  ‘the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air’  (n.  vi.  18-19).  The  Lady, 
when  she  accepts  Comus’s  proffered  help,  uses  the  curious  phrase, 
‘a  land-pilot’s  art’  as  needed  for  what  the  Spirit  has  called  ‘this 
adventrous  glade’ ;  it  is  a  surprising  metaphor  until  one  remem¬ 
ber’s  Romeo’s  constant  pilot  images,  ‘the  steerage  of  my  course’, 
his  answer  to  Juliet,  ‘I  am  no  pilot,  yet  ...  I  would  adventure’, 
and  finally  his  ‘desperate  pilot’,  almost  his  last  words. 

An  unexpected  word  which  gives  the  reader  of  Comus  pause 
can  often  be  explained  or  justified  by  a  parallel  in  the  play.  The 
Lady’s  ‘this  corporal  rind’  (664)  gives  a  word  used  on  only  two 
occasions  by  Shakespeare,  and  one  is  in  the  Friar’s  discourse  on 
poisonous  herbs:  ‘the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower.’  Or  again 
Comus,  in  answering  the  Lady,  offers  her  all  the  pleasures 

That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthfull  thoughts, 

When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  Primrose-season.  (669-71) 

Milton  has  surely  remembered  here  an  unusual  application  of  the 
word  ‘buds’  to  a  similar  theme,  in  Capulet’s  plans  for  his  revel : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-apparell’d  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit,  (i.  ii.  26-9) 

So,  too,  the  Elder  Brother’s  appeal,  ‘Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars’  is 
the  opposite  of  Paris’s  ‘Muffle  me,  night,  awhile’.  Finally,  Milton’s 
‘jocund  flute’  and  ‘jocund  spring’  may  well  be  due  to  his  classical 
reading :  yet  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  times  that  the  word  is  used  by 
Shakespeare,  none  is  so  unforgettable  as  Romeo’s 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  dajr 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

It  is  a  brilliantly  statuesque  effect,  such  as  Milton  himself  (and 
Keats  later)  could  easily  achieve. 

Is  this  traceable  undercurrent  of  reminiscence  merely  verbal, 
or  does  it  point  to  some  deeper  affinity  of  thought  and  conception  ? 
Superficially,  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the  tragedy 
and  the  masque  in  the  theme  and  its  conduct.  In  both,  the 
heroine  appears  against  a  background  of  masquing,  of  ‘midnight 
shout  and  revelry’,  of  trees  and  moonlight  and  the  nightingale’s 
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song.  In  both  there  is  frequent  talk  of  herbs  and  drugs:  in  both, 
she  suffers  a  benumbing  of  her  physical  powers,  and  a  magic 
potion  offers  the  final  ordeal  to  her  fortitude.  In  both,  the  heroes 
are  young,  ardent,  and  serious-minded.  Above  all,  exalted  forms 
of  love  and  chastity  are  the  themes  of  both.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Romeo’s  love  for  Rosaline  is  rebuffed  by  that  un¬ 
seen  lady  not  out  of  caprice  or  indifference,  but  out  of  a  resolved 
soul.  The  splendid  description  that  Romeo  unwillingly  gives  of 
her  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  lips  of  the  Elder  Brother  or 
even  of  the  Lady  herself  (i.  i.  214—20): 

She’ll  not  be  hit, 

With  Cupid’s  arrow ;  she  hath  Dian’s  wit, 

And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well-arm’d, 

From  love’s  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm’d. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold. 

She  that  has  chastity,  cries  the  Elder  Brother,  is  ‘clad  in  compleat 
steel’,  she  is  dike  a  quiver’d  Nymph  with  Arrows  keen’  (a  lovely 
afterthought  in  the  manuscript),  and  then  with  a  brief  recall  of 
Oberon’s  ‘fair  vestal’,  ‘She  may  pass  on  with  unblench’t  majesty’. 
Again  he  expounds  on  the  armour  of  chastity  (441-5) : 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dred  bow 

Fair  silver-shafted  Queen  for  ever  chaste,  [another  afterthought] 
Wherwith  she  ...  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid. 

What  is  different  between  the  two  works  is  naturally  more 
obvious  and  striking.  Friar  Laurence  is  but  a  weak  substitute 
for  the  Spirit  as  a  deus  ex  machina,  though  the  respect  paid  to  him 
may  have  inspired  the  Elder  Brother’s  unexpectedly  sympathetic 
reference  to  the  hermit  with  ‘his  weeds,  His  few  books,  or  his  beads’. 
The  Spirit  inevitably  moves  on  a  plane  far  above  that  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play,  and  descends  from  those  ‘Regions  milde  of  calm  and 
serene  Ayr’,  to  which  the  young  Milton’s  own  spirit  soared  easily 
and  joyfully.  Shakespeare’s  concern  is  rather  with  the  ‘frail,  and 
Feaverish  being’  of  mortals,  with  the  hot  days  when  ‘mad  blood  is 
stirring’.  Nevertheless  the  Spirit’s  first  speech  gives  Milton  some 
trouble  with  obvious  and  intrusive  Shakespearian  reminiscences. 

There  are  reassuring  signs  that  Milton  was  not  like  the  egotistic 
reader  or  auditor  who  automatically  projects  himself  into  the 
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hero’s  part.  Here  he  is  left  unmoved  by  the  first  supreme  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  passion  of  the  play : 

O  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright, 

Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear. 

(He  will,  however,  remember  the  ‘starr’d  Ethiop  Queen’  else¬ 
where.)  His  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  feeling  enables  him  rather 
to  enter  into  Juliet’s  passion  as  he  does  into  the  Lady’s  ‘rapt 
spirits’,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lovers  are  in  converse  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  poetic  utterances  of  both  etch  themselves  deeply  into  his 
memory.  Their  whole  talk  is  intimately  familiar  to  Milton.  He 
has  absorbed  Juliet’s  passionate  soliloquy  (in.  ii)  even  more  fully. 
The  conceit  of  Romeo  as  ‘whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven’s  back’ 
has  given  rise  to  a  greater  image  in  another  context.  But  Milton 
does  more  with  this  speech.  He  pierces  to  the  very  heart  of 
Juliet’s  passionate  imaginings,  which  are  carried  on 

till  strange  love  grown  bold 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 

Milton  has  faced  that  statement  of  ultimate  passion,  and  so  he 
dares  boldly  to  recall  its  very  words.  Spenser  had  touched  lightly 
on  the  theme  of  the  radiant  power  of  ardent  virtue, 

Vertue  gives  her  selfe  light  through  darknesse  for  to  wade, 

and  had  symbolized  it  in  the  Red  Cross  Knight’s  armour  glistering 
with  ‘a  little  glooming  light’,  and  more  strongly  in  Sir  Guyon 
moving  like  a  living  torch  through  the  darkness  of  Mammon’s 
Cave  in  his  ‘glitterand  armes  That  with  their  brightnesse  made 
that  darknes  light’.  Shakespeare  transfers  it  to  Love,  and  Juliet 
cries, 

Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties. 

Milton  fuses  the  idea  and  the  phrase ;  he  adopts  the  very  formula 
of  Juliet,  and  flies  her  flag  for  the  counter-claim,  his  magnificent 
assertion  of  the  light-bearing  power  of  active  goodness  (373-5) : 

Vertue  could  see  to  do  what  vertue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  the  flat  Sea  sunk. 

The  Second  Brother’s  comparison  of  Beauty  to  the  guarded 
Hesperian  tree  may  retain  some  memory  of  its  most  closely  similar 
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reference  in  Shakespeare,  where  Pericles  has  come  to  the  contest 
for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of  Antioch ;  her  evil  father  warns  him 
thus: 

Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides 

With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched, 

For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard.  (i.  i.  27) 

Pericles  is  a  play  which  passes  from  sexual  sin  ‘blacker  than  the 
night’  in  the  incestuous  father  and  daughter  to  chastity  assailed 
but  triumphant  in  the  person  of  the  silver-voiced  Marina.  For 
Spenser  the  Hesperian  trees  are  grown  from  Proserpina’s  sinister 
golden  fruit  (though  he  forgets  this  evil  origin  in  No.  77  of  the 
Amoretti),  and  to  him  all  dragons  are  evil ;  even  the  dragon  repre¬ 
sented  on  Prince  Arthur’s  helmet  is  ‘dredfull  hideous’,  and  inspires 
‘suddeine  horror’.  In  Shakespeare’s  only  other  mention  of  the 
Hesperides,  the  myth  recalls  with  some  laqk  of  precision  the  feat  of 
Hercules  (Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  iv.  iii.  340-1): 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides. 

Shakespeare’s  dragons  are  feared  and  lonely  fen-dwellers,  as  in 
Coriolanus ;  the  only  other  dragon  gardant  in  the  plays  is  Juliet’s 
image  for  Romeo’s  false  fair-seeming  as  ‘a  dragon  keeping  a  fair 
cave’.  To  Milton  the  Hesperian  gardens  seem  to  become  what 
the  Acidalian  Mount  was  to  Spenser,  the  haunt  of  innocent  and 
natural  beauty  and  joy,  of  the  Graces  and  the  jocund  Spring, 
the  ‘happy  climes’  of  the  Attendant  Spirit.  Milton  transfers  the 
image  to  virtuous  beauty,  and  that  symbolism  is  one  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  poetic  myth.1 

The  Elder  Brother’s  reassertion  of  the  strength  of  chastity  is 
inspired  by  a  Platonism  outside  Shakespeare’s  sphere.  But  the 
superstition  of  the  earth-bound  soul  was  one  to  which  Juliet  had 

1  I  had  written  this  paragraph  before  Mr.  Tillyard’s  article  ‘The  Action  of 
Comus ’  (Eng.  Assoc.  Essays  and  Studies,  xxviii)  appeared;  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  exaggerates  the  readiness  of  response  of  contemporary 
readers  for  ‘a  paradisiac  or  an  erotic  significance  or  for  both  at  once’  (p.  33). 
The  myth  is  not,  I  think,  a  commonplace  of  poetry  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  the  next  period.  Drayton  and  Daniel  use  it  only  to  evoke  the  Golden 
Age.  The  situation  of  Dekker’s  and  Massinger’s  Dorothea,  the  Virgin 
Martyr,  may  perhaps  give  an  erotic  suggestion  to  her  allusion  to  the  legend 
(iv  iii),  but  such  meaning  could  hardly  be  intended  from  her  mouth. 
Herrick  makes  nothing  in  his  poems  of  any  erotic  implications  m  his  title, 
though  his  themes  give  him  ample  opportunity. 
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given  violent  utterance,  when  offering  a  test  of  her  fortitude,  and 
her  resolution  to  escape  from  breach  of  her  vows : 

.  .  .  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house 
Q’ercovered  quite  with  dead  men’s  rattling  bones;  .  .  . 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  .  .  . 

And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 

To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love.  (iv.  i.  81) 

‘To  go  into  a  new-made  grave’ :  it  will  be  the  very  test  required  of 
her ;  and  it  is  at  the  height  of  her  terror  of  the  vault,  ‘where  as 
they  say  At  some  hours  in  the  night  Spirits  resort’,  of  Tybalt  in 
his  shroud,  and  of  his  avenging  ghost,  that,  panic-stricken,  she 
drinks  the  potion.  In  the  Elder  Brother’s  reasoned  speech,  the 
cause  of  fears  such  as  these  is  given  temperate  and  weighty  expres¬ 
sion  (470-4) : 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  Charnell  vaults  and  Sepulchers 
Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov’d. 

The  Younger  Brother’s  spontaneous  response  (for  such  it  is,  and 
‘charming’  must  be  given  as  much  fullness  of  meaning  as  ‘divine’) 
is  the  opposite  of  Romeo’s  hasty  rejection  of  the  comfort  offered 
him  by  the  Friar,  ‘Adversity’s  sweet  milk,  philosophy’ ;  Romeo 
falls  on  the  ground,  ‘Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave’. 
The  Younger  Brother’s  sincere  applause  borrows  a  phrase  (‘musical 
as  is  Apollo’s  lute’)  from  Berowtie’s  praise  of  Love,  carrying  on 
the  image  from  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides : 

as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute  strung  with  his  hair. 

The  talk  between  the  brothers  and  Thyrsis  lacks  frequent 
Shakespearian  echo;  the  reminiscences  of  Hamlet  (‘harrow’d  with 
grief  and  fear’,  and  ‘0  night  and  shades,  How  are  ye  joyn’d  with 
hell  in  triple  knot’)  would  seem  to  be  casual.  Nevertheless  the 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  blank  verse  are  here  peculiarly  Shake¬ 
spearian  : 

if  this  fail, 

The  pillar’d  firmament  is  rott’nness, 

And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.  (597) 
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In  the  succeeding  scene  of  the  Lady’s  ordeal,  the  two  themes  of 
the  effect  of  the  potion  and  the  purpose  of  Beauty  especially 
tend  to  dress  themselves  in  Shakespearian  phrase.  The  potion  of 
Comus  should  be  the  direct  opposite  of  Juliet’s  draught,  and  so 
indeed  it  is  ostensibly.  Her  vial  of  distilled  liquor  sends  a  cold  and 
drowsy  humour  through  the  veins,  brings  surcease  to  the  pulse — 
no  warmth,  no  breath.  His  purports  to  be  a  ‘cordial  julep’,  flaming 
and  dancing  in  a  crystal  glass,  of  power  to  stir  up  joy,  ‘To  life  so 
friendly,  and  so  cool  to  thirst’.  Yet  it  is  with  difficulty  that  Milton 
keeps  the  word  ‘opiate’  from  the  Lady’s  lips  ;  in  the  manuscript  he 
begins  with  ‘treacherous  kindnesse,  bru’d  sorcerie’,  replaces  that  by 
the  forcible  and  suspicious  ‘hel-bru’d  opiate’,  and  finally  substitutes 
the  weaker  ‘brew’d  enchantments’  (696).  The  succeeding  phrase 
in  the  last  draft,  ‘visor’d  falsehood  and  base  forgery’,  brings  to 
mind  the  ‘antick  face’,  the  visors  worn  by  the  masquers  in  the 
tragedy.  And  the  Lady’s  clinching  argument,  ‘None  But  such  as 
are  good  men  can  give  good  things’,  corresponds  to  the  argument 
with  which  Juliet  finally  silences  her  fears  of  the  potion: 

What  if  it  be  a  poison  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  have  minister’d  to  have  me  dead.  .  .  . 

I  fear  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 

For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 

I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. 

In  Comus’s  long  praise  of  Nature’s  bounty,  there  is  a  subtle 
reminiscence  of  Timon’s  grudging  praise,  which  acts  as  a  pointer 
to  the  falsity  of  the  whole.  In  both,  man  is  ungrateful ;  but  for 
Comus  only  when  men 

in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  Pulse, 

Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  Freize.  (721) 

Then  are  they  ‘Nature’s  bastards’ ;  the  phrase  is  Perdita’s  of  the 
streaked  gillyvors,  brought  into  being  by  man’s  interference  with 
‘great  creating  Nature’.  Even  such  an  ingrate  as  Comus  condemns 
has  Timon  become ;  to  him,  Nature  is  the  common  mother,  but 
arrogant  man  ‘with  liquorish  draughts’  (compare  the  Lady’s 
words  ‘lickerish  baits  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute’)  ‘And  morsels  unctuous 
greases  his  pure  mind’.  The  conception  of  each  is  at  an  extreme 
from  ‘the  sober  laws  And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance’  for 
which  the  Lady  stands,  like  a  second  Medina. 

Comus’s  two  arguments  for  the  perpetuation  and  display  of 
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Beauty  are  shot  through  with  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare’s 
phrasing.  ‘Beauty  is  natures  coyn’,  he  cries,  ‘must  not  be  hoorded, 
But  must  be  currant  ...  in  mutual  and  partak’n  bliss’ ;  and  we 
remember  the  argument  of  the  Sonnets,  but  also  more  pertinently 
here  Romeo’s  blame  of  Rosaline’s  maidenly  resolution: 

O  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor 

That  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store  .  .  . 

.  .  .  she  hath  sworn  that  she  will  still  live  chaste, 

.  .  .  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste, 

For  beauty,  starved  with  her  severity, 

Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity,  (i.  i.  221) 

Milton’s  succeeding  image  of  the  neglected  rose  that  ‘withers  on 
the  stalk  with  languish’t  head’  is  a  poetic  commonplace,  and  Duke 
Theseus  has  given  it  finer  expression  as  the  rose  withering  on  the 
virgin  thorn ;  Romeo  too  in  his  love-melancholy  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ‘bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,  Ere  he  can  spread 
his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun’. 
‘Beauty  is  natures  brag’,  cries  Comus,  and  the  sharp  emphasis  on 
the  word  is  a  pointer  to  the  tender  meeting  of  the  lovers  in  the 
Friar’s  cell,  where  Comus’s  themes  of  hoarded  coin,  of  ‘mutual 
and  partak’n  bliss’,  and  of  boasted  outward  show  are  expressed 
in  a  stricter  fugue-movement  of  true  passion: 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 

Be  heap’d  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music’s  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin’d  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 

Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth ; 

But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth,  (n.  vi.  24) 

Sometimes  the  sound  only  of  a  word  seems  to  linger  in  Milton’s 
ear,  and  to  evoke  a  word  of  different  meaning ;  such  is  ‘blazon’ 
here,  contrasted  with  Comus’s  diamonds  which  ‘emblaze  the  for- 
head  of  the  Deep’. 

The  argument  of  the  Lady’s  answer  to  Comus  has  nothing  to 
borrow  from  the  play,  though  her  vigorous  picture  of  ‘swinish 
gluttony’  who  ‘amidst  his  gorgeous  feast,  .  .  .  Cramms,  and 
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blasphemes  his  feeder’  (the  climax  of  her  speech  as  Milton  first 
conceived  it)  betrays  by  sound  as  well  as  word  the  memory  of 
that  more  dreadful  glutton  whom  Romeo  apostrophizes : 

Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 

Gorg’d  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 

Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

And  in  despite  I’ll  cram  thee  with  more  food.  (v.  iii.  45) 

And  here  the  link  with  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  almost  snapped. 
When  Milton  added  the  last  lines  of  the  Lady’s  defiant  praise  of 
Chastity,  and  Comus’s  shuddering  response,  which  are  not  in  the 
manuscript  (779-806),  the  invisible  chain  that  had  bound  him  to 
the  passion  of  the  lovers  was  breaking,  and  only  in  the  last  fines  of 
Comus  does  a  single  word  betray  that  he  still  has  Juliet  in  mind ; 
‘Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff’,  says  Capulet  of  his 
tranced  daughter,  and  Comus,  in  that  strange  and  supreme  folly 
which  misreads  the  Lady’s  fire  and  fortitude  as  ‘drooping  spirits’, 
ascribes  her  ‘moral  babble’  to  the  ‘lees  And  settings  of  a  melancholy 
blood’.  With  the  entry  of  the  Spirit  and  the  invocation  to  Sabrina, 
the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  Spenser  (‘Meliboeus  old’)  prevail,  with 
an  occasional  echo  from  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  as  of  The 
Tempest,  and  of  Puck  in  the  ‘urchin  blasts’,  and  the  ‘shrewd 
medling  Elfe’,  or  of  Hamlet  in  ‘the  porches  of  the  ears’,  though 
again  with  a  reversal  of  meaning  and  power  in  the  ‘Ambrosial  Oils’ 
dropped  ‘through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense’. 

Milton  probably  planned  a  masque  with  Peele’s  Old  Wives  Tale, 
Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdess,  William  Browne’s  Inner  [Temple 
Masque,  and  Jonson’s  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue  consciously  in 
mind,  but  Shakespeare  took  a  hand  in  secret.  The  wood  near 
Athens,  where  fairies  dance,  where  an  ass -headed  weaver  gambols 
harmlessly,  and  where  lovers  are  lost  and  found,  becomes  the 
‘drear  wood’  of  a  deeper  symbolism ;  Comus  replaces  Oberon,  the 
rabble  rout  acquiesce  in  their  foul  disfigurement,  and  the  Lady  is 
fighting  for  freedom  of  body  and  spirit.  The  island  of  The  Tempest 
(where  also  chastity  has  been  assailed)  suffers  a  shifting  of  symbolic 
focus;  Comus  fuses  the  refinement  and  the  magic  powers  of 
Prospero  with  the  animalism  of  Caliban,  the  Spirit  heightens  the 
being  and  power  of  Ariel,  and  the  Lady,  as  strong  as  Belphoebe  in 
resolution,  replaces  the  innocent  and  timorous  Miranda.  With 
Romeo  and  Juliet ,  the  finks  of  significance  and  human  feeling  are 
more  strongly  forged.  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  commented  that  a 
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spectator  of  this  tragedy  (and  Milton  may  well  have  seen  it)  is 
‘strangely  yet  normally  moved’.  ‘Normally’  should  be  stressed 
here.  Is  not  the  undercurrent  of  Romeo  and  J uliet  throughout 
Comus  a  proof  of  Milton’s  firm  hold  on  normal  thought  and  feeling  ? 
Both  girls  are  normal  in  their  swift  responses:  Juliet  in  a  youthful 
and  innocent  passion,  the  Lady  in  a  clear-sighted  discernment  of 
evil  once  she  has  experienced  falsity.  Just  as  Britomart  represents 
‘Affection  chaste’  rather  than  a  negative  and  restrictive  chastity, 
so  the  Lady  is  a  sister  of  Juliet,  even  as  Belphoebe  is  of  Amoret. 
She  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  high-spirited  girl.  Juliet  is  young, 
passionate,  ‘an  impatient  child’  on  the  night  before  some  festival. 
The  Lady’s  youth  is  manifested  in  her  blunt  outspokenness: 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  vertue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

The  masque  is  a  defence  of  chastity  with  its  roots  in  the  natural 
passion  of  the  play,  and  springing  ‘like  a  lily  in  Paradise,  out  of 
red  earth’.  Milton’s  delicacy  of  conception  has  avoided  the 
introduction  of  a  lover  for  the  Lady,  but  the  implications  of  the 
Spirit’s  Epilogue  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  shown. 
The  mystic  gardens  are  symbolic  of  the  renewal  of  life  and  Psyche’s 
offspring  are  Youth  and  Joy.  This  is  no  contradiction  of  the  theme, 
but  its  complement ;  not  a  denial  of  life,  but  acceptance  of  another 
approach  to  life ;  not  a  choice  of  death  and  withering,  as  Duke 
Theseus  argues  in  pity  and  Comus  in  scorn,  but  another  kind  of 
flowering,  the, expansion  into  the  fuller  and  initiated  life,  the  ‘sub¬ 
lime  notion  and  high  mystery’,  through  that  liberating  passion  of 
chastity  which  ‘does  not  destroy  but  express  and  enlarge  the 
spirit’ ;  ‘Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind’.  Juliet  is 
capable  of  vehemence,  but  in  the  Lady  it  is  ‘a  flame  of  sacred 
vehemence’,  and  in  place  of  star-crossed  love  Milton  gives  us  a 
‘clear  dream  and  solemn  vision’.  To  think  that  Milton’s  passionate 
belief  in  chastity  was  merely  a  morbid  phase  of  his  development 
is  surely  to  misunderstand  the  firm  basis  of  his  conviction  in  the 
Christian  ethic.  Each  girl  is  a  lover  of  life,  but  whereas  Juliet 
takes  life  in  her  hand  ‘like  a  ring  for  the  bride’,  the  Lady  holds 
life  ‘as  the  hills  hold  the  day’. 


Ethel  Seaton 


MARY  COLERIDGE:  AN  APPRECIATION 

MARY  COLERIDGE  died  in  1907,  when  she  was  forty-six, 
and  before  the  strength  of  her  imagination  showed  any  signs 
of  weakness.  Anyone  familiar  with  her  writings — her  poetry,  her 
novels,  her  essays,  and  such  of  her  letters  as  have  been  published, 
will  realize  that  this  ceasing  to  live  before  old  age  and  its  attendant 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind  could  in  any  way  impair  her,  was 
for  her  a  desired  consummation.  ‘There  is  no  reality  in  life  with¬ 
out  death  ,  she  wrote  to  Newbolt,  and  as  she  saw  the  sunshine 
more  vividly  because  she  was  acutely  aware  of  the  shadows,  so 
she  seems  to  have  wished  to  pass  with  it  before  the  grey  dusk 
enveloped  her  in  darkness. 

‘When  I  think  that  I  shall  have  to  turn  into  a  little,  ridiculous 
old  lady,  with  wiry  hair,  and  dead  eyes  and  ears,  and  feet  that 
hobble  and  an  ugly  cracked  voice,  why,  I  could  jump  into  the 
river!  Why  should  we  live  to  be  our  own  shadows?’  says  a 
character  in  one  of  her  novels.  ‘I  welcome  the  years  gladly’,  says 
another,  only  to  meet  with  the  comment,  ‘How  was  it  possible 
that  any  living  thing  should  welcome  “gladly”  the  harbingers  of 
eyelessness,  toothlessness,  gout  and  sleep  ?’  Her  real  attitude, 
perhaps,  finds  a  voice  later  in  the  same  book — ‘It  seems  to  me 
so  funny  to  put  people’s  ages  on  their  tombstones.  How  can 
it  possibly  be  true  ?  One  person  has  lived  ever  so  long  in  five 
minutes.  Another  has  never  been  alive  at  all  for  fifty  years. 
And  if  you’ve  once  been  alive — really  alive,  every  bit  of  you — 
alive  in  someone  else — it  can’t  matter  when  they  die,  or  when 
you  do.  It ’s  all  the  same.  It ’s  not  the  house  they  live  in  that  you 
care  about.  Why  should  you  mind  ?’ 

Mary  Coleridge  had  nothing  if  not  a  genius  for  friendship,  the 
living  in  and  for  others,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  to  those 
who  still  remember  her,  with  her  slightly  careless,  slightly  old- 
fashioned  dress,  her  vivid  gestures,  her  clear,  high  voice,  and  the 
sensitive  face  with  its  blue  eyes  and  full  lips,  and  who  knew 
the  ‘zest  and  subtlety  and  waywardness  of  her  talk’,  to  sense  the 
warmth  of  a  strong,  generous,  and  affectionate  nature,  for  it  can 
be  felt  in  her  writings. 

The  name  of  Coleridge  is  an  uneasy  inheritance  for  a  poet,  and 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Coleridge,  great-niece  of  S.  T.  C.,  was  so  fully 
conscious  of  this  handicap  that,  taking  refuge  in  a  genuine 
humility,  for  she  set  small  store  by  her  writings,  ‘making  little 
claim  for  them’,  she  published  her  poems  under  the  pseudonym 
‘Anodos’  (Wanderer),  a  name  which  she  took  from  a  work  which 
had  a  special  appeal  for  her,  George  Macdonald’s  fairy  romance, 
Phantastes.  William  Johnson  Cory,  ‘Ionicus’,  himself  no  mean 
poet,  and  a  fine  classical  scholar,  was  her  master,  and  from  the 
Greeks  she  learned  a  passion  for  perfection  of  form,  and  a  discipline 
that  guided  the  exuberance  of  her  bold  and  capricious  imagination 
into  an  inevitable  austerity  of  word  and  phrase  resulting  in  a 
style  so  simple,  limpid,  and  pure  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
complete  spontaneity,  and  of  singing  as  a  bird  sings,  because  it 
must.  The  power  of  crystallizing  a  moment  of  vision  into  a  delicate 
perfection  of  phrase — that  mysterious  alchemy  effecting  a  magic 
transmutation — is  one  she  shares  with  all  true  lyric  poets:  with 
Herrick,  with  Heine  especially,  with  Shelley,  and  with  Blake. 
And  she  is  akin  to  Blake,  too,  in  her  mysticism,  which  had  its 
roots  in  love  and  pity  for  all  suffering  and  demented  things  and 
in  righteous  scorn  for  stupid  human  cruelty.  With  the  Ancient 
Mariner  it  was  her  belief  that : 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

She  felt  more  directly  the  influence  of  Richard  Watson  Dixon, 
whom  she  knew  and  revered,  and  whose  best  poetry  has  the  same 
effortless  quality,  a  deep  religious  fervour,  and  a  strangeness  that 
finds  echoes  in  her  work.  Both  can  suggest  a  subtle  sense  of 
terror,  but  it  is  the  younger  poet  who  conveys  it  most  piercingly. 
Compare,  for  instance,  his 

I  entered  in  the  wayside  inn, 

And  the  landlady  met  me  without  a  smile ; 

Her  dreary  dress  was  old  and  thin, 

Her  face  was  full  of  piteous  guile. 

There  they  had  been  for  threescore  years, 

There  was  none  to  tell  them  they  were  great : 

Not  one  to  tell  of  our  hopes  and  fears : 

And  not  far  off  was  the  churchyard  gate 
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with  her  poem  The  Witch : 

Her  voice  was  the  voice  that  women  have, 

Who  plead  for  their  heart’s  desire. 

She  came — she  came — and  the  quivering  flame 
Sank  and  died  in  the  fire. 

It  never  was  lit  again  on  my  hearth 
Since  I  hurried  across  the  floor, 

To  lift  her  over  the  threshold,  and  let  her  in  at  the  door. 

Here  are  the  very  tones,  muted,  but  clear,  of  S.  T.  C.  If  she  in¬ 
herited  anything  from  her  famous  namesake  it  was,  perhaps,  a 
quality  of  wonder  and  of  fear  spun  from  the  magic  of  dreams — 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  in  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

Of  that  sombre  ‘magnificence  of  mind’  which  produced  a  body  of 
work  in  which  little  is  perfect,  much  is  unequal,  and  nothing  is 
entirely  negligible  or  uninteresting  she  had  small  trace,  though 
it  may  have  left  its  mark  on  her  own  fecund  and  vigorous  intellect. 
It  is  idle,  however,  to  compare  Lucifer  and  Ariel.  If  we  are  to 
look  for  close  affinities  we  must  look  for  them  not  to  Coleridge, 
but  to  ‘msegj^a  craeft’,  to  poets  of  her  own  time  and  sex  and 
stature,  who,  perhaps  because  their  visions  are  less  vasty,  their 
designs  less  immense,  their  perception  and  sensibilities  as  acute 
and  delicate,  have  achieved,  within  the  limits  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  nature  of  their  poetic  equipment,  a  still  impressive  measure 
of  completion.  Amongst  these  the  most  obvious  parallel  to 
the  English  poet  is  her  American  contemporary,  Emily  Dickinson. 
They  possess  in  common  a  feminine  percipience  and  clarity  of 
vision,  a  diction  fined  down  to  starkness,  and  a  swift  terse¬ 
ness  that  delivers  the  verbal  punch  with  dexterity  and  exactitude 
in  a  sudden  ironic,  dramatic  climax  clinching  the  poem.  The 
ironical  cast  of  their  minds  was  similar;  their  methods  alike 
in  powerful  concentration  of  effect.  Few  poets  can  compress  so 
perfectly : 

Safe  despair  it  is  that  raves, 

Agony  is  frugal, 

Puts  itself  severe  away 
For  its  own  perusal. 
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Garrisoned  no  soul  can  be 
In  the  front  of  Trouble, 

Love  is  one,  not  aggregate, 

Nor  is  dying  double. 

This  is  by  Emily  Dickinson,  but  Mary  Coleridge  could  have  written 
it.  And  the  following  lines,  by  Mary  Coleridge,  with  their  heavy  and 
bitter  implication,  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  American  poet : 

I  saw  a  stable,  low  and  very  bare, 

A  little  child  in  a  manger. 

The  oxen  knew  Him,  had  Him  in  their  care, 

To  men  He  was  a  stranger. 

The  safety  of  the  world  was  lying  there, 

And  the  world’s  danger. 

The  stripping  to  essentials  in  an  anatomy  of  the  spirit  is  not  pre¬ 
eminently  a  feminine  characteristic,  but  Mary7  Coleridge  shares  it 
with  another  woman  poet — Emily  Bronte,  whose  ‘bare,  grey  and 
craggy  verse’  with  its  muscular  alertness  bears  about  it  the  strength 
of  her  native  moors  and  the  compulsion  of  truth  directly  expressed. 

I  know  [she  says]  the  path  I  ought  to  go. 

I  follow  fearlessly, 

Inquiring  not  wrhat  deeper  woe 
Stern  duty  stores  for  me. 

So  foes  pursue,  and  cold  allies 
Mistrust  me,  every  one : 

Let  me  be  false  in  others’  eyes 
If  faithful  in  my  own. 

This  has  an  almost  direct  echo  in  Mary  Coleridge’s 

True  to  myself  am  I,  and  false  to  all. 

Fear,  sorrow,  love,  constrain  us  till  we  die. 

But  when  the  lips  betray  the  spirit’s  cry, 

The  will,  that  should  be  sovereign,  is  a  thrall. 

Therefore  let  terror  slay  me,  ere  I  call 
For  aid  of  men.  Let  grief  begrudge  a  sigh. 

‘Are  you  afraid  ?’ — ‘Unhappy?’  ‘No!’  The  lie 
About  the  shrinking  truth  stands  like  a  wall. 

‘And  have  you  loved?’  ‘No,  never!’  All  the  while, 

The  heart  within  my  flesh  is  turned  to  stone. 

Yea,  none  the  less  that  I  account  it  vile, 

The  heart  within  my  heart  makes  speechless  moan, 

And  when  they  see  one  face,  one  face  alone, 

The  stern  eyes  of  the  soul  are  moved  to  smile. 
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Emily  Bronte’s  lines: 

What  I  love  shall  come  like  visitant  of  air, 

Safe  in  secret  power  from  lurking  human  snare ; 

What  loves  me,  no  word  of  mine  shall  e’er  betray, 

Though  for  faith  unstained  my  life  must  forfeit  pay 

suggest  deeper  kinship  than  mere  masterliness,  of  execution — the 
passion  for  inviolability  and  secrecy  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
visionary  which  Mary  Coleridge  possessed  and  cherished  jealously: 

I  have  forged  me  in  sevenfold  heats 
A  shield  from  foes  and  lovers, 

And  no  one  knows  the  heart  that  beats 
Beneath  the  shield  that  covers. 

The  solitariness  that  is  at  once  the  pain  and  pride  of  the  poet  she 
accepts,  too: 

I  may  not  call  what  many  call  divine, 

And  yet  my  faith  is  faith  in  its  degree ; 

I  worship  at  a  dim  and  lonely  shrine 
On  bended  knee. 

The  secret  grace  of  faith’s  celestial  part 
I  hoard  up  safely  for  mine  own  self’s  own ; 

Within  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  heart 
I  love  alone. 

And  of  that  darker  emotion  that  wrung  from  the  Yorkshire  poet 
the  cry — 

Oh !  dreadful  is  the  check — intense  the  agony — 

When  the  ear  begins  to  hear,  and  the  eye  begins  to  see ; 

When  the  pulse  begins  to  throb,  the  brain  to  think  again; 

The  soul  to  feel  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  feel  the  chain — 

there  is  a  happier  echo  in  Mary  Coleridge’s  Self -Question : 

Is  this  wide  world  not  large  enough  to  fill  thee, 

Nor  Nature,  nor  that  deep  man’s  Nature,  Art  ? 

Are  they  too  thin,  too  weak  and  poor  to  still  thee, 

Thou  little  heart  ? 

Dust  art  thou,  and  to  dust  again  returnest, 

A  spark  of  fire  within  a  beating  clod. 

Should  that  be  infinite  for  which  thou  burnest  ? 

Must  it  be  God  ? 
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Here  is  a  sureness  of  touch  and  of  strength  which  recalls  Emily 
Bronte’s  last  verses : 

No  coward  soul  is  mine, 

No  trembler  in  the  world’s  storm-troubled  sphere : 

I  see  Heaven’s  glories  shine, 

And  faith  shines  equal,  arming  me  from  fear. 

In  this  country  Elinor  Wylie,  the  American  poet  who  died 
tragically  some  years  before  the  war,  is  little  known.  But  there  is 
in  her  sensitive  and  melancholy  mysticism  a  quality  reminiscent 
of  the  English  writer,  and  though  her  verse  moves  to  a  richer 
measure  than  Mary  Coleridge’s,  here  and  there,  through  the 
melody,  the  ear  catches  the  same  urgent  undertones: 

Now  that  the  shutter  of  the  dusk 
Begins  to  tremble  in  its  groove, 

I  am  constrained  to  strip  the  husk 
From  everything  I  truly  love. 

So  short  a  time  remains  to  taste 
The  ivory  pulp,  the  seven  pips, 

My  heart  is  happy  without  haste 
With  revelation  at  its  bps. 

So  calm  a  beauty  shapes  the  core, 

So  grave  a  blossom  frames  the  stem, 

In  this  last  minute  and  no  more 
My  eyes  alone  shall  eat  of  them. 

It  was  such  an  arcane  obscurity  as  this  that  Mary  Coleridge 
treasured.  To  probe  it  is  about  as  horrible  and  quite  as  profitless 
as  sticking  a  pin  into  a  dragonfly  to  see  it  squirm.  It  should  not 
be  subjected  to  microscopic  porings.  She  could  write:  ‘Meaning 
is  to  poetry  what  morals  are  to  fife.  As  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  best  there  are  exquisite  moments  when  life  is  life  alone,  so 
now  and  again  poets  forget  to  be  anything  else.’  And:  ‘Delight 
in  the  sound  of  words,  apart  from  any  pleasure  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sense  of  them,  is  innate  in  some  people.’  She  was  one  of  them. 

We  were  young,  we  were  merry,  we  were  very  very  wise, 

And  the  door  stood  open  at  our  feast, 

When  there  passed  us  a  woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes, 

And  a  man  with  his  back  to  the  East. 
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O,  still  grew  the  hearts  that  were  beating  so  fast, 

The  loudest  voice  was  still. 

The  jest  died  away  on  our  bps  as  they  passed, 

And  the  rays  of  July  struck  chill. 

The  cups  of  red  wine  turned  pale  on  the  board, 

The  white  bread  black  as  soot. 

The  hound  forgot  the  hand  of  her  lord, 

She  fell  down  at  his  foot. 

Low  let  me  lie,  where  the  dead  dog  lies, 

Ere  I  sit  me  down  again  at  a  feast, 

Where  there  passes  a  woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes. 

And  a  man  with  his  back  to  the  East. 

This,  in  all  its  dramatic  strangeness,  becomes  clouded  and  dim  if 
we  stare  at  it  too  long  in  the  hope  of  elucidating  it.  Its  meaning 
can  be  immediately  felt  rather  than  fully  apprehended,  but  is  as 
variable  as  the  English  sky  in  April,  and  as  individual  as  a  finger¬ 
print.  It  is  all  things  to  one  man,  and  nothing  to  another.  But 
whether  it  reveals  itself  or  not,  it  has  the  haunting  gift  of  memor¬ 
ableness.  The  haunting  gift  of  memorableness — there,  in  a  phrase, 
is  the  crowning  quality  of  her  verse. 

Poets  who  write  novels  bring  to  the  task  a  profusion  and 
vehemence  of  imagination  that  may  prove  a  dangerous  and  un¬ 
manageable  endowment.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was  so  with 
Mary  Coleridge.  It  is,  at  times,  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep  pace 
with  the  swift  race  of  her  invention.  The  elaboration  of  incident 
to  a  bewildering  intricacy  of  pattern,  the  rapidity  of  movement, 
the  strange,  logical  inconsequence,  and  the  continual  breathless 
novelty  sweep  through  the  mind  like  a  dream  or  like  a  film  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  clever  shots  taken  from  unusual  angles,  which 
continually  surprises  and  pleases  by  the  variety  of  its  effects  and 
the  force  of  its  methods.  In  one  of  her  essays  she  speaks  of  ‘that 
uncanny  rush  of  trivial  images  through  the  brain’,  and  of  ‘that 
endless  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  intellect’,  and  the  headlong 
impetuosity  of  her  imagination  is  abundantly  evident  in  her  first 
novel — The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Ideas  rushed  at  her  with 
such  embarrassing  speed  and  in  such  numbers  that  she  found  no 
difficulty  in  starting  the  race  to  keep  ahead  of  them.  Her  difficulty 
was,  rather,  to  avoid  submergence  in  too  overpowering  a  welter  of 
novelty.  She  wrote  to  Newbolt :  ‘I  have  always  liked  beginning  a 
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thing,  but  never  knew  what  the  ends  of  my  beginnings  were,  and 
had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  go  on.’  ‘Anybody  on  earth 
can  begin,’  she  said  in  an  essay,  ‘the  hardship  is  to  have  to  go  on.’ 
The  marvel  is  that  she  could  go  on,  and  could  keep  up  the  headlong 
pace.  Her  opening  scenes  are  all  of  a  commanding  brilliance. 
There  is  no  fumbling.  The  characters  are  assembled,  the  action  is 
under  way,  and  at  once  the  absorbing  drama  is  unfolding  its 
sinewy  reticulations.  These  characters  of  hers  are  nearly  all  men. 
Her  mind  was  masculine  in  bent,  or  rather,  like  Hardy’s,  andro¬ 
gynous,  and  she  had  an  instinctive  understanding  of  men’s  moods 
and  ways.  And  so  it  is  her  women  who  are  vaguely  shadowy  and 
unreal,  and  her  men  who  take  the  stronger  and  bolder  outline. 
There  are  only  two  women  characters  in  The  Seven  Sleepers,  and 
neither  of  them  is  much  more  than  a  wraith.  It  is  a  story  of 
intrigue,  frustration,  and  sacrifice,  with  a  romantic  plot  compe¬ 
tently  handled.  But  it  is  the  young  men,  with  their  clever  talk, 
their  aspirations,  their  failings,  and  their  loyalties,  that  linger  in 
the  mind,  and  the  fine,  sensitive,  descriptive  passages  which  reveal 
in  their  vividness  the  poet  and  the  artist :  she  begins  in  mediis  rebus 
and  immediately  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  tenseness  and  expec¬ 
tancy  : 

‘Well,  David,  when  is  your  play  to  come  out  ?’  inquired  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus. 

‘To-morrow  night.’ 

‘To-morrow  night !’  ejaculated  the  whole  of  the  club  ;  the  President 
included.  As  the  person  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  did  not 
apparently  think  it  worth  while  to  repeat  the  assertion,  there  was  a 
pause. 

‘Where?’  inquired  the  President,  frowning. 

‘At  the  Stadt-theater.’ 

‘At  the  Stadt-theater!’  echoed  the  entire  assembly  once  again. 

‘The  name  of  the  piece?’  inquired  the  President. 

‘I  think  you  know  it — “Alles  oder  Nichts”.’ 

The  sureness  of  her  light  touch  is  clear  in  such  passages  as  the 
following : 

It  was  a  desolate,  God-forgotten  place,  even  by  daylight, 
standing  between  two  other  streets  like  a  stunted,  morose,  and 
morbid  child  among  its  gay  brothers  and  sisters.  By  starlight  it  was 
dreadful.  The  tide  of  human  existence  seemed  to  be  shrinking  back 
from  it  on  every  side.  Astic  noticed  a  blade  or  two  of  grass  growing 
in  the  chinks  that  Time  had  made  between  the  hard  stone  steps. 
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No-one  thought  it  worthwhile  to  fill  them  up,  and  Nature  was 
quietly  claiming  her  own  again. 

Or  in  the  passage  on  the  young  man,  Astic,  a  hero-worshipper,  as 
she  was  herself — 

His  worship  of  David  had  become  a  passion.  The  hate  that  is 
founded  on  love  is,  of  all  hate,  the  most  implacable,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  love  which  is  founded  on  hate  cannot  be  shaken — 
and  it  is  never  safe  to  rely  on  the  hatred  of  a  generous  nature. 

Victorine,  to  save  his  life,  has  renounced  her  lover,  David,  to 
resume  her  life  with  the  man  who  has  become  king: 

It  was  David,  but  David  did  not  see  her.  ‘Free!’  he  cried,  waving 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  letting  it  fall  at  the  feet  of  her  husband.  .  .  . 
‘Free  ?’  murmured  Victorine,  as  the  new  king  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

In  that  question-mark  is  a  wealth  of  condensed  irony. 

There  are  an  embarrassing  number  of  good  things  in  The  Seven 
Sleepers,  but  it  is  hardly  a  novel.  The  situations  are  too  unusual, 
the  movement  too  swift,  there  is  no  development,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  act  as  if  they  had  been  wound  up  and  set  loose  at  random. 
Original  and  arresting  it  certainly  is,  and  it  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  her  powerful  individuality. 

The  Fiery  Dawn  marks  an  advance  in  method.  The  style  of  the 
first  book  was  already  mature.  Again  there  is  the  tense,  almost 
breathless  atmosphere,  again  the  dearth  of  female  characters  and 
the  interest  focused  on  men,  again  the  complexities,  again  the 
arresting  brilliant  opening,  the  swiftness  of  varied  movement, 
and  descriptions  as  bright,  clear,  and  perfectly  finished  as  medieval 
miniatures : 

It  had  been  raining.  Here,  there,  everywhere,  fights  were  reflected 
in  gutter  and  pool,  as  though  someone  were  making  golden  flourishes 
with  a  great  paint-brush  in  depths  of  still,  brown  water. 

It  is  a  romantic  tale  of  a  legitimist  rising  in  the  Vendee,  the  story 
of  a  sensitive,  poetic  revolutionary.  But  the  texture  is  too  rich,  the 
enchantment  too  dream-like  for  the  book  to  be  entirely  successful. 

The  Shadow  on  the  Wall  proclaims  itself  a  ‘romance’.  ‘Grant  me 
but  one  impossibility — a  big  one — ’,  she  wHtes  in  the  preface, 
‘and  I  will  build  on  it  so  many  possible  events  that  the  most  prosaic 
shall  yet  desire  to  know  what  was  the  end  of  it  all.’  This,  then,  is 
her  method — to  pile  with  reckless  enjoyment  probability  upon  im¬ 
probability  until  the  reader  is  borne  to  heights  that  are  sometimes 
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vertiginous.  Here  a  rich  plot  is  cheapened  by  sentimentality. 
The  growth  of  a  great  love  between  a  man  and  woman,  founded 
on  renunciation,  is  traced  with  sensitiveness  and  some  subtlety. 
Yet  there  is  little  development  of  character — rather  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  atmosphere.  But  there  is  the  same  unfaltering  sureness  of 
description : 

The  walls  (of  a  burning  house)  had  already  lost  touch  with  common 
reality ;  they  were  become  a  blown-about  fantastic  mass  of  twining, 
circling  and  ascending  light,  girdled  and  blent  with  darkness. 

And  the  characteristic,  penetrating  percipience  is  there,  as,  for 
instance,  in  this  passage  describing  the  priest,  Father  Wentworth: 

It  was  a  face  that  had  fed  the  hearts  of  many.  The  strength  of 
fasting  lay  in  its  thin  features,  and  the  still  greater  strength  of  comba¬ 
tive  prayer. 

About  the  mouth  was  to  be  seen  that  strange  blend  of  severity 
with  suavity  which  marks  the  true  ascetic.  His  movements  were 
abrupt — in  times  of  great  excitement  so  abrupt  as  to  appear  fan¬ 
tastic;  he  had  a  curious  gesture  of  folding  his  arms  tight  over  his 
breast;  as  if  he  stood  alone  against  a  crowd — of  extending  them 
widely,  as  though  he  were  stretched  on  an  invisible  cross.  The 
thoughtful,  while  they  regretted  it,  reflected  that  an  instinctive 
adoption  of  symbolism  is  often  the  weakness  of  a  strong  nature, 
which  would  find  words  of  adamant  too  feeble  for  its  expression.  Men 
had  often  deceived  him,  but  still  he  kept  his  trust  in  Man.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  no-one  who  heard  him  speak  could 
doubt  that  he  was  happy,  and  no-one  who  had  looked  at  him  could 
doubt  that  he  was  sad.  Those  grand  extremes,  from  which  the  bour¬ 
geois  virtue  of  moderation  protects  an  ordinary  person,  stood  to  him 
in  the  place  of  temptations ;  his  mercy  and  his  scorn  were  alike  bound¬ 
less.  Often  and  often  they  led  him  into  error ;  oftener  still,  instinct 
proved  itself  more  truthful  than  reason.  He  had  the  fellow-feeling 
which  alone  makes  it  wondrous  to  be  kind. 

The  Lady  on  the  Drawing-Room  Floor  has,  in  a  soberer  way,  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  books.  The  theme,  inviolate  con¬ 
stancy,  is  ordinary  enough,  but  the  treatment  is  unusual.  There  is 
the  same  rapid,  sure  opening,  the  same  firm,  unerring,  vivid 
touch : 

A  curious  chequer-work  of  light  and  shadow,  thrown  from  her 
own  lamp  and  from  somebody  else’s  in  another  house,  diversified  the 
blank  wall  opposite.  A  bar  of  black  roof  stretched  in  a  straight  line 
above.  Straight  black  lines  of  chimneys  shot  up  from  it.  At  right 
angles  went  a  row  of  dusky  houses,  with  windows  like  dim,  veiled 
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eyes,  here  and  there  faintly  shining.  An  infant  moon  curled,  feather¬ 
like,  behind  the  chimneys.  The  stars  shone  thick  and  bright. 

The  circumstances  are  not  so  strange,  the  final  resolution  more 
obvious  and  inevitable,  and  the  enchantment  not  so  dazzling. 
The  gradual  subtle  unfolding  of  a  man’s  love  for  a  woman,  based 
on  the  finest  intimacies  of  the  spirit  and  a  deep,  pervading 
sympathy,  is  so  delicately  suggested  that  the  reader  feels  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  Lady  on  the  drawing-room  floor  is  identified  with 
the  girl  to  whom  a  sudden  encounter  brought  lasting,  faithful 
love.  There  is  less  brilliance  and  sparkle  here,  more  depth,  more 
tenderness,  and  a  sense  of  fun  and  liveliness  that  falls  across  the 
pages  like  a  quivering  mosaic  of  light  in  a  wood  on  a  March  day. 
Yet  Lucilla,  the  heroine,  is  never  quite  alive.  She  is  a  sort  of 
etherealized  Miss  La  Creevy  and  it  is  Oliver,  her  lover,  who  moves 
out  of  the  bounds  of  fiction  into  the  focus  of  reality. 

The  full  tide  of  her  remarkable  powers  reached  its  flood  in 
The  King  with  Two  Faces.  She  never  did  better  than  this,  and  very 
few  writers  in  the  limited  field  of  the  historical  novel  have  achieved 
more.  Her  subject  was  Gustav  III  and  his  contemporaries 
Sweden  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  covers  an  im¬ 
pressive  canvas  with  bold  and  vigorous  strokes,  and  the  finished 
picture  with  its  large,  brave  design,  its  dramatic  power,  and  its 
warmth  of  colour  and  fineness  of  texture  is  at  once  arresting  and 
satisfying.  No  opening  chapter  could  be  fuller  of  latent  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader,  compelled  from  the  first  page, 
is  never  allowed  to  slacken.  Here,  as  in  her  other  books,  it  is  the 
men  who  take  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  young  count,  x4.dolf 
Ribbing,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his  king.  Tala,  his  love, 
and  the  other  women,  Madame  de  Stael,  Marie  Antoinette, 
courageous,  witty,  pathetic,  though  an  integral  part  of  the  design, 
are  altogether  less  important.  It  is  Ribbing  who  matters,  and  his 
emergence  from  youth  through  the  pains  of  frustrated  love  and 
tortured  ideals  to  manhood,  and,  less  vitally,  the  strong,  romantic 
Fersen,  and  the  commanding  personality  of  Gustav.  Though 
incident  follows  incident  and  the  scenes  swiftly  change,  there  is 
no  confusion.  The  main  design  is  evident  and  unobscured  by  the 
mass  of  subsidiary  detail.  The  story  is  Ribbing  s,  the  formation 
and  development  of  character  through  disillusionment,  distress, 
and  hardship,  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  this  issue.  And 
how  distinguished,  how  sensitive  is  the  writing: 
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As  they  returned  home  in  the  gloom  of  that  grey,  wintry  dawn,  the 
snow  was  falhng  steadily,  giddily.  It  made  him  think  that  only  when 
it  was  snowing  could  anyone  have  guessed  from  his  own  bodily 
sensations  that  the  great  world  was  round,  was  moving  round.  It  was 
at  once  fine  and  thick.  He  could  not  follow  the  descent  of  the  flakes 
one  by  one,  for  they  were  much  too  small,  mere  motes  in  a  transparent 
mist  of  white.  They  never  seemed  to  touch  the  earth  at  all,  but  to 
go  drifting  downwards  or  sideways  through  infinite  space.  Some  the 
wind  stuck  fantastically  on  one  side  of  a  pillar,  a  bit  of  railing,  or  a 
chimney.  Some  the  wind  carried  up,  so  that  the  order  of  things  was 
inverted,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth  were  snowing  on  the  sky. 
There  was  no  sky  indeed— nothing  but  a  dull  whiteness,  seen  against 
which  the  snow  itself  looked  almost  black,  though  everywhere  else 
his  fascinated  eyes  ached  and  rebelled  against  its  terrible,  unshadowed 
purity.  It  filled  him  with  quiet  excitement.  He  could  not  speak ; 
it  seemed  as  though  his  senses  were  confused  and  he  were  seeing 
music. 

Outstanding  as  this  book  is,  it  is  not  as  a  novelist  but  as  an 
essayist  that  Mary  Coleridge  is  at  her  best.  She  had  abundantly 
the  qualities  that  make  the  perfect  essayist — an  insatiable  zest  for 
the  minutiae  of  life,  a  crisp  and  salty  humour,  some  tenderness, 
much  wisdom,  sufficient  whimsicality,  and  the  knack  of  stamping 
every  sentence  with  the  clear  hall-mark  of  her  own  personality 
and  peculiar,  rather  elvish  charm.  The  title  of  her  collected 
essays,  Non  Sequitur,  implies  the  range  and  inconsequence  of  her 
subjects.  We  are  told  by  one  who  loved  her,  that  her  mind  was 
‘sudden  and  changeful  as  the  flight  of  a  moth  by  candlelight’,  and 
the  restless  energy  of  her  teeming  imagination  produced  in  these 
short  pieces  a  feast  which,  by  its  very  variety,  could  not  cloy  but 
rather  whet  the  appetite  of  the  epicure.  She  wrote  as  she  talked, 
brilliantly  and  waywardly,  and  we  are  reminded  here  of  her 
ancestor’s  ‘peculiar  talent’  of  great  and  memorable  talk,  and  of 
his  sardonic  laughter.  Ordinary  things,  ordinary  people,  she  sees 
in  sharp  and  clear  outlines,  but  from  angles  so  unusual  that  the 
attention  is  immediately  arrested  and  held  as  it  is  sometimes  by 
a  photograph  that  gets  its  effects  not  by  distortion  or  enlarge¬ 
ment,  but  by  revealing  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  familiar 
subjects.  An  organ  is  ‘a  vast  porcupine,  with  a  small  bright  eye  of 
looking-glass’,  elms  ‘put  on  their  green  crowns’  in  the  spring,  the 
tuning  orchestra  is  like  ‘the  buzz  of  a  thousand  metal  bees’,  a 
foreign  town  is  a  ‘pretty,  bright  little  place,  that  looks  as  if  it 
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had  taken  a  cold  bath  every  morning’,  and  the  foreign  landscape 
was  made  from  a  box  of  toys’.  Her  lambent  humour  flickers  over 
the  book  as  playfully  and  vividly  as  summer  lightning:  ‘Gifts 
are  a  kind  of  tax  levied  by  duty  on  liking’ ;  ‘People  who  have 
pearls  are  curiously  fond  of  stringing  them  together  and  offering 
them  to  pigs.  It  makes  the  pigs  unhappy  in  the  end’ ;  ‘To  a  lover 
of  conflagration  thick,  postcards  are  delightful  to  burn ;  the  corners 
curl  different  ways  ;  ‘The  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea  whose  constant 
residence  beside  that  element  has  given  her  an  involuntary  taste 
for  strong  waters’ ;  ‘Children  are  profoundly  truthful.  To  teach 
them  lying  is  the  occupation  of  nurses  and  mothers.  For  several 
years  children  learn  nothing  else.’  The  pervasive  gentle  wisdom 
and  the  whimsicality  are  there  too,  but  it  is  the  miniatures  of  men 
and  landscapes  that  linger  in  the  memory  with  the  freshness  and 
joyous  appeal  of  things  seen  for  the  first  time  and  described  with 
adroit  selection  in  minute  exactitude: 

Chateau  D.  lies  in  a  green  and  fruitful  land,  decked  out  in  rosy 
apples,  fragrant  with  walnut-trees — at  its  feet  a  narrow  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  that  are  low  and  blue.  In  front  uprises,  from  a 
tapering  red-tiled  extinguisher,  a  thin  spire  tipped  with  a  cross  and 
a  gilt  weather-cock. 

Or: 

He  will  look  once  more  upon  the  long  curves  of  the  rounded,  low 
blue  hills,  the  edgeless  violet  shadows  of  the  clouds  drifting  across 
them,  the  sea  of  silver-green  below  them,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
ghost-like  sail.  He  will  stray  along  the  grass-grown  road  until  he 
comes  to  a  desolate,  roofless  cottage,  where  no  man  dwells,  and  sitting 
down  there,  he  will  watch  the  black  cows  wandering  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  or  standing  knee-deep  in  a  pool  just  deep  enough  to  reflect 
the  rushes  that  grow  in  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  languid  country. 

Or: 

Seated  upon  that  wall,  he  sees  and  smells  below  him  garden  after 
garden  full  of  the  loveliest  rosebushes,  wreathed  about  by  red 
creepers,  lit  up  in  sunflowers,  shaded  with  bending  apple-trees; 
midway  his  eyes  rest  on  a  half-timbered  farmhouse  among  bright 
meadows,  and  lifting  them  again,  he  follows  the  wind-chased  shadows 
of  the  clouds  over  the  hills  of  the  Taurus. 

Or  the  passage  on  Kirdorf  in  the  gathering  dusk : 

The  sun  left  it  alone  and  went  away  to  die  upon  the  hills.  The  little 
wind-worn  trees  and  shrubs  that  grew  on  the  edges  of  the  red  quarry 
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behind  it,  looked  desolate  and  cold.  The  mists  came  rolling  up  around 
it ;  the  detail  of  the  houses  was  all  confused  and  lost.  Only  the  twin 
towers  rose,  flat  and  spectral  up  against  the  sky. 

And  who  but  a  poet  could  have  said  of  Yeats  that  ‘he  dreams 
Eternity  this  way  and  that  way ;  he  dreams  it  backward  into  pre- 
existence’  ? 

The  intimacy,  the  spontaneity,  the  gaiety,  the  quiet  melan¬ 
choly,  and  above  all,  the  vitality  of  her  verse  inform  her  prose  as 
well.  Words  were  her  true  passion: 

Words,  dear  companions !  As  the  spirit  grew, 

I  loved  you  more  and  more  with  every  hour. 

I  felt  the  sweep,  the  whirlwind  of  the  power 
HE  gave  to  man,  when  man  created  you. 

She  shares  with  her  famous  forebear  an  uncanny  power  of  suggest¬ 
ing  the  suspense,  the  terrors,  and  beauties  of  spell  and  enchant¬ 
ment,  and  an  untiring  vigour  of  mind.  But  unlike  his  greater,  her 
lesser  powers  were  marred  by  no  warring  contradictions  of  tem¬ 
perament.  To  her  ‘the  sun  was  music  and  the  wind  was  flame’, 
and  to  a  true  spirituality  and  sincerity  she  allied  a  directness  of 
vision  and  a  restraint  of  utterance  that  give  to  both  prose  and 
verse  those  enduring  qualities  that  alone  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  silence  the  batteries  of  changing  tastes  and  fashions.  Forty 
years  ago  her  worth  was  recognized,  her  novels  and  essays  were 
widely  read,  and  discerning  critics  acclaimed  the  merits  of  her 
verse.  To-day  her  small,  bright  craft  has  been  sw'ept  into  one  of 
those  hidden  backwaters  where  only  the  adventurous  are  likely 
to  discover  it.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  help  to  steer  it 
again  into  the  main  stream  of  English  literature  where  it  belongs. 
For  hers  was  no  slender  achievement,  and  by  its  equality  of 
performance  and  its  very  completeness  it  adds  to  the  magic  of 
the  name  from  which  as  a  young  poet  she  apprehensively  shrank — 
Coleridge. 
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JAMES  JOYCE  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC 

BEFORE  attempting  an  examination  of  what  Mr.  J.  0.  Powys 
has  called  ‘Joyce’s  mature  style’,  it  may  be  helpful  to  look  at 
the  ways  in  which,  at  different  stages  in  his  artistic  development, 
fie  used  one  main  line  of  interest,  his  love  of  vocal  music.  With  a 
writer  whose  development  was  so  consistent,  and  who  so  strictly 
limited  his  material,  attention  to  a  single  thread  can  yield 
characteristic  results. 

We  start  with  the  fact  of  Joyce’s  tenor  voice  and  his  severe 
delight  in  using  it.  Inheriting  the  gift  from  his  father,  he  took  it 
seriously,  and  subjected  it  to  discipline.  He  sang  at  concerts  in 
Dublin,  and,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  success  of  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  entered  for  the  tenor  competition  at  the  Feis  Ceoil,  or 
National  Festival,  a  year  after  McCormack’s  victory.1  The  set 
pieces  he  sang  admirably,  and  success  was  in  his  pocket,  when  his 
character  intervened.  The  third  item  required  of  each  candidate 
was  a  sight-reading  test.  This  Joyce  refused,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  inartistic  and  absurd  to  expect  anyone  to  render  a  classical 
song  at  sight.  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  bad  at  sight-reading, 
and  wished  to  avoid  a  failure.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  did  he 
enter  for  the  competition  ?  He  must  have  known  the  conditions. 
Was  it  exhibitionism  ?  Artistic  integrity  ?  A  desire  to  protest 
publicly  against  a  regulation  of  which  he  disapproved  ?  At  any 
rate,  he  walked  off  the  platform,  leaving  the  puzzled  Signor 
Arditi  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  name  another  competitor  as 
the  winner. 

The  poems — Chamber  Music — are  obviously  musical,  lyrics  in 
the  Jacobean  manner.  In  Dubliners  there  is  a  good  deal  about 
singing  and  singers.  Clay  gets  its  final  effect  from  the  contrast 
between  the  little  middle-aged  laundry-worker  and  the  song  she 
sings — ‘I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls’.  Joyce  makes  her  go 
wrong  in  it,  and  sing  the  first  verse  twice.  A  Painful  Case  contains 
an  interesting  hint  of  future  developments.  Mr.  Duffy  fives  in 
Chapelizod,  i.e.  Chapelle  d’lseult.  The  significance  of  Tristan 

1  In  my  portrait  sketch  of  McCormack,  I  am  guilty  of  a  double  mis¬ 
statement  about  Joyce’s  entry,  based  on  information  which  I  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  wrong.  ( John  McCormack,  Methuen,  1940.) 
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and  Isolde  glimmers  and  looms  in  Finnegan's  Wake,  and  we  can 
guess  the  answer  to  Mr.  Levin’s  question  why  Joyce  should  have 
called  the  lady  in  the  story,  Mrs.  Sinico,  after  one  of  his  singing- 
masters. 

A  Mother  makes  a  series  of  concerts  the  background  to  a  vicious 
character  study.  No  singer  is  named,  except  the  unfortunate 
Madame  Glyn,  ‘from  London’,  whose  timid  voice  comes  to  grief  in 
Killarney.  (Typically  Joyce  makes  no  comment  on  her  choice  of 
this  song  for  an  Irish  audience.)  There  is  a  barbed  line  about  the 
second  tenor  who,  at  his  third  attempt,  won  the  bronze  medal  at 
the  Feis  Ceoil,  Joyce  getting  in  a  couple  of  backhanders  at  that 
institution,  and,  implicit  in  the  book’s  title,  a  general  aspersion 
upon  musical  activities  in  Dublin. 

But  the  story  in  which  singing  plays  the  strongest  role  is  The 
Dead.  One  of  the  old  ladies  gives  piano  lessons,  the  other  still 
sings,  the  niece  gives  lessons  too.  A  tenor  named  Bartell  d’Arcy  is 
among  the  guests  at  their  party.  He  is  said  to  be  conceited:  in 
any  case,  he  has  a  cold,  and  refuses  to  sing.  He  takes  part,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  discussion  about  singers,  and  extols  Caruso,  whom  he 
claims  to  be  as  good  as  any  tenor  of  past  days.  Several  singers 
are  named  in  the  discussion,  and  at  last  one  of  the  old  guard  says 
the  best  tenor  in  his  recollection  was  one  Parkinson.  Bartell  d’Arcy 
replies  coldly  that  he  never  heard  of  him. 

But  all  this  is  incidental,  leading  up  to  the  climax  of  the  story. 
Gabriel,  released  and  emotional  after  making  his  speech,  is  waiting 
for  his  wife.  She  appears  at  the  stairhead,  where  she  stands, 
listening  to  something.  In  the  distance  a  tenor  voice  is  heard, 
hoarse  and  uncertain,  trying  an  old  Irish  air.  It  is  Bartell  d’Arcy. 
Gabriel  takes  his  wife  to  their  hotel,  full  of  desire  for  her:  but 
she  is  withdrawn  and  unresponsive.  It  turns  out  that  the  song  has 
reminded  her  of  a  boy  who  loved  her  once,  and  is  dead :  and  the 
story  ends  on  an  elegiac  note,  Gabriel  realizing  how  little  he  has 
known  his  wife,  and  thinking  of  the  snow  that  falls  over  Ireland. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  Joyce’s  feeling  for  song  ceases  to  be  inci¬ 
dental,  and  is  integrated  into  the  fabric  of  his  prose  to  secure  an 
emotional  effect. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  makes  less  mention  of 
music,  and  no  such  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  narrative.  Instead, 
it  has  passed  into  the  writing,  which  in  many  places  is  purely 
musical.  See,  for  example,  the  famous  passage  where  Stephen 
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is  on  the  shore,  beginning  ‘The  phrase  and  the  day  and  the  scene 
harmonised  in  a  chord.  .  . 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  among  the  first  of  the  child¬ 
hood  memories  with  which  the  book  opens  are  a  song  and  a  dance 
tune;  that  Stephen  sang  when  he  was  ill,  that  his  father  sang 
continually,  and  made  it  his  first  boast  that  he  could  sing  a  tenor 
song  against  any  man:  that  Stephen  often  had  to  sing  at  home 
and  at  parties,  that  the  children  sang  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  in 
harmony,  that  one  of  Stephen’s  deeper  emotions  was  caused  by 
hearing  a  waltz  in  the  gymnasium,  that  there  are  frequent 
references  to  music— ‘a  major  third’,  ‘a  diminished  fourth’,  and 
that  one  of  the  vital  incidents  in  the  very  important  discussion 
with  Cranly  is  the  voice  of  the  servant  girl  singing  Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady.  Throughout  the  book,  music,  and  words  rhythmically 
and  musically  used,  share  with  religion  in  begetting  and  expressing 
the  deepest  and  sharpest  emotions  felt  by  Stephen:  and,  whereas 
he  labours  to  free  himself  from  the  grip  of  the  Church,  he  makes 
no  such  resistance  against  the  power  of  music. 

Ulysses  is  full  of  references  to  singers  and  to  vocal  music. 
Some  of  the  singers,  e.g.  John  McCormack,  the  baritone  J.  C. 
Doyle,  and  the  luckless  Walter  Bapty,  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Others  appear  in  character:  Simon  Dedalus  (tenor),  Ben  Dollard 
(bass),  Marion  Bloom,  and,  in  her  musings,  Bartell  d’Arcy, 
Ireland  in  Joyce’s  day  was  rich  in  singers.  Fob  had  retired,  and 
so  for  all  practical  purposes  had  the  tenor  Barton  McGuckin, 
though  he  still  coached  and  produced.  Joseph  O’Mara  was  touring 
in  opera,  Denis  O’Sullivan  spent  most  of  his  time  in  England,  as 
did  his  fellow  bass,  Harry  Plunket  Greene.  Chief  of  the  resident 
singers  was  the  baritone  William  Ludwig  (Ledwidge),  who,  if  he 
had  cared  to  leave  Ireland,  could  have  won  an  international 
reputation.1  In  Dublin,  the  standard  of  technical  performance 
was  far  above  the  musical  quality  of  the  work  performed :  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  probably  encouraged  Joyce  to  take  the  purely 
technical  view  of  singing  that  he  did.  That  he  so  regarded  it  is 
shown  by  his  famous  eulogy  of  Sullivan,  whom  he  claimed  to 
be  the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  on  the  strength  of  his  singing 
of  Rossini’s  Guillaume  Tell. 

1  John  McCormack  told  me  that,  when  he  spoke  admiringly  to  Sir  (then 
Mr.)  Henry  Wood  after  a  performance  of  the  Elijah  by  Clarence  Whitehill, 
the  conductor  said  he  had  never  heard  Ludwig’s  rendering  surpassed. 

2339.31  ,n 
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He  has  the  most  wonderful  voice  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
sweetest  voice,  but  he  can  do  with  it  more  than  any  man  alive  can 
do  with  his  voice.  This  tenor  part  has  never  been  sung  in  its  entirety 
since  the  days  of  Tamagno,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  .  .  . 

...  I  have  been  through  the  score  .  .  .  and  I  discover  that  Sullivan 
sings  456  G’s,  93  A  flats,  92  A’s,  54  B  flats,  15  B’s,  19  C’s,  and  2  C 
sharps.  Nobody  else  can  do  it. 

This  statistical  appraisal  is  characteristic  of  an  artist  whose 
approach  to  the  problems  of  art  was  at  once  technical  and  highly 
moralized.  The  objection  that  it  reduces  the  art  of  singing 
to  a  species  of  acrobatics  Joyce  would  have  brushed  aside.  To 
him  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  like  the  moral  hurdles 
set  himself  by  an  ascetic.  Rossini’s  score  is  seen  as  a  series  of 
peaks  to  be  sin-mounted  with  ever-increasing  effort.  (Incidentally, 
certain  gramophone  records  of  Sullivan’s  singing  tend  to  support 
this  view.)  Mr.  Frank  Budgen  tells  how  Joyce  sang  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich  the  tenor  romanza  from  Fedora : 

Amor  ti  vieta 
Di  non  amar 
La  man  tua  lieve 
Che  mi  respinge.  .  .  . 

Joyce  said  it  was 

to  put  him  up  to  some  of  the  commoner  mistakes  his  chorus  was 
likely  to  make  in  singing  Italian.  ...  I  wanted  to  show  the  vocal 
necessity  for  putting  an  atonic  vowel  between  two  consonants.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  impossible  to  sing  that  Tespinge’  without  interpolating 
a  vowel  breath  between  the  ‘n’  and  the  ‘g’. 

On  another  occasion,  Joyce  told  Mr.  Budgen  that  he  had  been 
working  hard  all  day  (on  Ulysses )  and  had  written  twro  sentences. 
No,  he  was  not  seeking  the  mot  juste.  He  had  the  words.  ‘What 
I  am  seeking  is  the  perfect  order  of  -words  in  the  sentence.’  He 
explained  the  passage  he  was  writing,  with  its  two  main  themes, 
and  quoted  the  sentences : 

Perfume  of  embraces  all  him  assailed.  With  hungered  flesh 
obscurely,  he  mutely  craved  to  adore. 

‘You  can  see  for  yourself,’  he  added,  ‘in  how  many  different 
ways  they  might  be  arranged.’ 

In  Ulysses,  Joyce  carried  his  use  of  musical  ideas  a  long  way 
farther  than  in  his  previous  work.  The  Sirens  episode  unites  the 
use  of  song  to  evoke  emotion  with  a  musical  technique  of  writing. 
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Many  critics  have  pointed  out  the  collection  of  themes  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  episode,  which  are  unintelligible  except  in 
relation  to  what  follows.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
this  episode  being  a  contrapuntal  development  of  these  opening 
pages,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Levin1  that  they  are  a  condensed  prelude 
to  what  follows :  or,  to  put  it  even  more  simply,  they  are  a  verbal 
overture.  The  overture  to  the  opera  Martha  consists  of  quotations 
from  the  arias  and  concerted  numbers  that  are  to  follow,  a  fact 
to  bear  in  mind,  since  the  centre-piece  of  the  episode  is  Simon 
Dedalus’s  singing  of  the  tenor  romanza  M’appari  tutt ’  amor.  Joyce 
is  for  ever  using  phrases  as  leitmotifs,  carrying  them  over  from  one 
book  to  another.2  Here  he  is  rather  making  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  of  the  themes  that  are  to  be  treated  in  the  episode.  As  it 
stands,  the  opening  passage  is  a  meaningless  resume  of  the  episode, 
a  speaker’s  notes  for  his  speech.  From  the  particular  angle  of  view 
which  is  here  engaging  our  attention,  the  important  point  is  that 
mdny  of  the  notes  and  phrases  in  this  polythematic  overture  are 
direct  references  to  music,  and  especially  to  vocal  music. 

Once  the  episode  proper  starts,  that  is,  the  writing  to  which  the 
opening  phrases  are  an  overture  and  which  develops  and  makes 
them  intelligible,  it  progresses  logically  step  by  step.  The  blind 
piano-tuner  has  been  in  and  tuned  the  piano.  ‘A  voiceless  song’  is 
heard.  Then,  ‘high,  a  high  note  pealed  in  the  treble,  clear’.  The 
three  singers  gather  round — ‘Boomed  crashing  chords’.  Cowley, 
Simon  Dedalus,  and  Ben  Dollard  talk  of  music  and  concerts. 
Cowley  sings  a  phrase  or  two  from  the  tenor  romance  from 
Martha.  Richie  Goulding  says  it  is  the  most  beautiful  tenor  air 
ever  written,  and  speaks  of  Joseph  Maas  and  of  Barton  McGuckin, 
Simon  Dedalus  then  sings  the  aria.  The  dramatic  use  of  the  song 
is  to  call  up  memories  and  thoughts  in  Bloom,  who  sits  listening. 
Sometimes  the  voices  are  heard  directly,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  come  through  the  current  of  Bloom’s  thought,  and  we  hear 
the  singing  at  one  remove,  in  quotation.  Beginning  obviously, 
with  suggestion,  the  name  of  the  opera  chiming  with  Martha 
Clifford  the  typist,  to  whom  he  is  writing  a  letter,  the  singing 
draws  more  and  more  on  Bloom’s  emotional  reservoir.  He  is 

1  James  Joyce,  by  Harry  Levin  (Faber,  1944). 

2  Ulysses:  Good  morning  .  .  .  have  you  used  Pears’  Soap  ?  Finnegan's 
Wake:  Guld  modning  .  .  .  have  yous  viewsed  Piers’  Aube  ?  Ulysses:  Die, 
dog.  Little  dog,  die.  Finnegan' s  Wake:  Die,  Eve.  Little  Eve,  die,  &e. 

2339.31  2 
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reminded  that  his  wife  is  a  singer,  and  the  climax  of  the  aria, 
which  Simon  sings  in  English,  confronts  him  with  his  sense  of 
guilt.  Goulding  extols  Simon’s  singing  on  a  past  occasion,  and 
discusses  the  voice  production  of  one  Barraclough.  One  of  the 
barmaids  holds  a  shell  to  George  Lidwell’s  ear.  Bloom,  musing  on 
this  and  on  his  letter,  guiltily  recalls  the  fate  of  the  tenor  Walter 
Bapty.  He  switches  his  mind  sharply  back  to  the  shell.  ‘The  sea 
they  think  they  hear.  Singing.  A  roar.  The  blood  it  is.’ 

Bloom  thinks  of  chamber  music  (‘Could  make  a  kind  of  pun  on 
that.  It  is  a  kind  of  music  I  often  thought  when  she.  Acoustics 
that  is.  Tinkling.  Empty  vessels  make  the  most  noise.  .  .  .  Like 
those  rhapsodies  of  Liszt’s.  .  .  .  Pearls.  Drops.  Rain.  Diddle  .  .  . 
Hiss  .  .  .’).  Ben  Dollard,  ‘base  barreltone’,  goes  to  sing.  Cowley 
asks  him  for  Sarastro’s  second  aria  from  The  Magic  Flute,  but 
Kernan  wants  an  Irish  tune,  The  Croppy  Boy : 

‘“What  key?  Six  sharps?” 

“F  sharp  major,”  Ben  Dollard  said.’ 

All  this  time,  the  undercurrent  of  Bloom’s  thought,  stimulated 
by  sounds  and  by  the  visual  phallic  imagery  of  the  beer-pulls,  a 
conductor’s  baton,  &c.,  has  been  playing  upon  the  secret  appoint¬ 
ment  between  Blazes  Boylan,  who  has  left  early  in  the  episode, 
and  his  wife  at  Bloom’s  home,  7  Eccles  Street.  Ben  Dollard’s 
singing  of  The  Croppy  Boy  awakes  further  poignant  memories.  It 
recalls  another  patriotic  song,  which  his  mind  adapts  to  the 
present  (‘Who  fears  to  speak  of  nineteen  four  ?’).  Its  name  is  The 
Memory  of  the  Dead ,  and  soon  a  line  of  Dollard's  song, 

I  alone  am  left  of  my  name  and  race, 

combines  with  it  to  recall  to  him  his  lost  son,  Rudjn  Another 
theme  of  the  song,  confession,  has  an  even  more  immediate 
application. 

‘Bless  me,  father,’  Dollard  the  croppy  cried.  ‘Bless  me  and  let  me 
go-’ 

Tap. 

Bloom  looked,  unblessed  to  go. 

As  he  rises,  there  is  a  second  reminder  (Miss  Douce  caressing 
the  beer-pull)  of  what  is  happening  at  7  Eccles  Street,  and  the 
tap  of  the  blind  piano-tuner’s  stick  combines  with  the  discreet  tap 
of  the  knocker  which  announced  Boylan’s  arrival  there. 
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Before  Bloom  has  gone,  Dollard  finishes  the  ballad,  to  a  burst  of 
praise,  Cowley  comparing  him  to  the  legendary  bass  Lablache. 
More  songs  are  mentioned,  as  Bloom,  now  identified  with  Lionel, 
hero  of  the  opera  Martha,  goes  to  post  his  letter  to  Martha  Clifford  : 
and  the  episode  ends  with  a  reference  to  Meyerbeer  and  a  further 
quotation  from  The  Memory  of  the  Dead  blended  with  an  utterance 
of  Robert  Emmet,  of  whom  he  has  been  reminded  by  seeing  a 
picture  of  him  in  Lionel  Marks’s  window  which  in  its  turn  is 
punctuated  by  the  digestive  noises  of  Bloom’s  stomach. 

This  is  a  quick  examination  of  the  main  themes  of  a  chapter 
which  could  be  analysed  in  far  greater  detail:  and  it  raises  the 
question  whether  Joyce  has  gained  anything  by  so  elaborate  an 
attempt  to  make  his  knowledge  of  vocal  music  the  basis  of  an 
episode  designed  to  correspond  to  the  Homeric  episode  of  The 
Sirens.  The  appeal  of  the  Sirens  was  in  their  song,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  this  stage  of  Bloom’s  journey  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  singing.  But  are  we  the  better  off,  as  readers,  for  the 
fact  that  Joyce  has  worked  it  out  in  such  detail  ?  Does  the  over¬ 
ture  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  episode  proper  ? 

Clearly,  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  an  overture,  since  it 
means  nothing  until  we  have  read  the  episode.  Far  from  whetting 
our  appetite,  it  induces  a  blank  stupefaction.  After  we  have  read 
the  episode,  its  meaning  becomes  clear,  and  it  may  perhaps  even 
be  of  some  help  towards  a  re-reading.  But  does  it  help  by  being 
stuck  in  front  ?  And  are  musical  phrases  translatable  into  words, 
except  by  crude  onomatopoeia  ? 

In  a  word,  has  Joyce  the  artist  at  last  been  elbowed  aside  by 
Joyce  the  pedant  ? 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Jung  has  said 
that  Ulysses  is  circular  in  design,  and  that  it  can  be  read  in  either 
direction,  backwards  or  forwards.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  for, 
though  the  general  picture  is  static,  the  book  is  arranged  in  the 
normal  time-sequence,  from  morning  to  night.  There  is  progres¬ 
sion  of  character,  too.  Both  Bloom  and  Stephen  are  different  at  the 
day’s  end:  their  experiences  have  added  to  them.  Some  at  least 
of  Stephen’s  hallucinatory  visions  depend  on  what  has  happened 
earlier  in  the  day:  for  example,  the  line  of  Blake,  recollected  at 
Mr.  Deasy’s,  which  is  woven  into  the  nightmare  farrago  of  his 
imaginings.  Paddy  Dignam’s  funeral  colours  many  of  Bloom’s 
subsequent  musings,  and  his  emotional  response  to  Blazes  Boylan’s 
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visit  to  Eccles  Street  depends  to  a  real  degree  upon  the  clock. 
Jung’s  statement  therefore  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.1  It 
remains  broadly  true,  however,  that  Ulysses  is  a  panorama.  The 
traveller  does  not  go  far  afield.  He  goes  round  and  round  in  his 
native  city,  round  and  round  inside  his  own  skull,  round  and 
round  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  fears,  his  hopes,  and  his  desires. 
If,  then,  Jung’s  statement  holds  at  all,  it  may  apply  to  a  part  as 
well  as  to  the  whole.  At  all  events,  we  should  allow  Joyce  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  approaching  a  new  technique,  we  should 
take  nothing  for  granted,  not  even  our  dearest  prejudices. 

Yet,  when  we  have  allowed  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in 
the  specific  instance  of  the  verbal  overture,  any  literary  or  narrative 
effect  has  been  gained.  Joyce  puts  it  before  the  passage  of  which 
it  is  a  thematic  summary.  Granted,  he  had  to  put  it  somewhere: 
but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  put  it  in  front  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  definite  effect.  Has  he  gained  it  ? 
Is  the  overture  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to  parallel  in 
words  the  practice  of  music — an  attempt  remarkable  more  for 
its  detailed  ingenuity  than  for  any  effect  it  produces  upon  even  the 
painstaking  and  attentive  reader  ?  These  are  questions  which  each 
reader  must  answer  for  himself.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  for  me, 
the  opening  passage  remains  an  interesting  but  unsuccessful 
experiment,  doomed  to  failure  because  words  and  phrases  cannot 
stand  by  themselves,  apart  from  their  meaning.  Apart  from  their 
meaning,  they  are  noises  only.2  At  best,  their  musical  effect,  as 
sequences  of  consonants  and  vowels,  is  far  more  limited  than  that 
of  musical  tones.  Such  attempts  as  have  been  made  to  reproduce 
phrases  of  musical  notation  in  words  have  been  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory,  except  in  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  chosen 
has  seemed  to  agree  in  spirit  with  the  music.  Another  Irishman, 
Tom  Moore,  could  have  told  Joyce  a  good  deal  about  the  problem, 
and  Joyce  certainly  gave  Moore’s  work  his  very  close  attention; 
but  Moore  had  the  easier  task.  His  success  was  unique :  it  is  hard 
to  read  some  of  the  Irish  Melodies  without  hearing  the  tune :  but 

1  Jung  himself  would  be  the  last  to  do  so.  He  has  always  been  at  pains 
to  qualify  even  his  own  definitions,  and  to  prevent  his  disciples  from  taking 
them  too  seriously.  Cf.  his  statement,  ‘By  an  introvert  I  mean  merely 
a  person  who  prefers  his  introverted  to  his  extraverted  way  of  expression.’ 

2  A  school  of  writing  exists  to  disprove  this:  but  I  cannot  accept  any 
theory  which  divorces  words  from  what  they  mean  as  the  names  of  objects, 
qualities,  or  ideas. 
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Moore  had  a  complete  air  to  work  upon,  and  proposed  to  himself 
the  task  of  setting  it  to  words  which  would  suit  a  lyric  tenor  voice. 
The  proposal  to  use  words  as  music  would  have  made  him  purse 
up  his  lips  and  shake  his  head. 

In  Finnegan’s  Wake,  the  use  of  music  and  singing  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  have  regressed  to  superficial  association  and  word- 
amalgams.  (The  difficulty  of  the  text,  and  the  erudition  needed 
to  pick  up  every  point,  make  a  positive  pronouncement  very 
risky.)  Allusions  to  songs,  singing,  and  singers  are  even  more 
abundant  than  in  Ulysses.  Sometimes  there  is  criticism  in  the 
allusions:  ‘Jean  Sous-levin’  gives  us  Sullivan’s  heroic  volume 
and  dramatic  force,  plus  his  success  in  France:  ‘Joan  Mock- 
Comic’  characterizes  the  feminine  quality  of  the  lyric  tenor  voice 
(compare  Ralph  Hodgson’s  line  about  Moore’s  ‘sad  and  rather 
female  song’),  and  hits  waspishly  at  the  famous  tenor’s  humour 
and  popularity.  ‘Romeoreszk’  identifies  the  singer  with  one  of  his 
best  parts.  ‘Michaeleen  Kelly’  is  clear  enough,  and  ‘Mara  O’Mario’ 
suggests  a  comparison  which  would  have  mightily  pleased  O’Mara, 
if  not  the  older  singer.  The  names  are  not  always  given  so  directly : 
‘What  Sim  sobs  todie  I’ll  reeve  tomorry.’  Why  Sims  Reeves 
should  be  accused  of  lachrymose  singing  is  not  clear,  unless 
perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  Edgar’s  protracted  farewell  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor. 

In  the  same  passage  we  get  ‘Tune  in,  tune  on,  old  Tighe’  (‘Turn 
on,  old  Time,’  a  trio  from  Maritana) ;  it  is  followed  by  references 
to  two  popular  songs,  MacSorly’s  Twins  and  Mother  o’  Mine-, 
‘How  is  your  napper,  Handy,  and  hownow  does  shestand?’  ( The 
Wearing  of  the  Green) ;  ‘Shaunti  and  shaunti  and  shaunti  again’ 
(The  Cruiskeen  Laun )  leads  to  Moore’s  The  Coolin  (‘Coolinder’) 
and  The  Rising  of  the  Moon ;  ‘I  heard  the  man  shee  shinging  in 
the  pantry  bay.  Down  among  the  dustbins  let  him  lie!’  (Mary  of 
Argyle,  How  Oft  has  the  banshee  cried,  Bantry  Bay,  Down  among 
the  Dead  Men).  These  are  followed  by  allusions  to  Whisper  and  I 
shall  hear,  Excelsior,  and  Stride  la  Vampa  (from  II  Trovatore). 
‘Nanon  L’Escaut’  is  plain  sailing,  La  Calumnia  e  un  Vermicelli  is 
a  mildly  funny  perversion  of  the  famous  bass  aria. 

‘You’re  sitting  on  me  style,  maybe,  whereoft  I  helped  you  ore’ 
is  a  happy  variant  on  the  opening  line  of  The  Irish  Emigrant :  and 
we  get  more  than  one  aspect  of  a  village  dance  in  ‘Arms  arome, 
side  aside,  face  into  the  wall.  To  the  tumble  of  the  tossed  tot  the 
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trouble  of  the  swaddled,  O’,  which  makes  free  with  the  refrain 
of  Percy  French’s  immortal  Phil  the  Fluter’s  Ball. 

In  a  more  complex  sentence, 

How  (from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous)  times  oft  and  oft,  my 
fortune,  shall  we  think  with  deepest  love  and  recollection  by  rintro- 
spection  of  thee  but  we’re  far  away  on  the  pillow,  breathing  fondly 
o’er  my  names  all  through  the  empties,  whilst  moidered  by  the  rattle 
of  the  doppeldoorknockers, 

Schubert  probably  represents  the  sublime,  and  the  allusions  to 
Tosti’s  Parted  and  other  Victorian  ballads  do  duty  for  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  with  Father  Prout  ( The  Bells  of  Shandon)  somewhere  in 
between.  The  idea  of  the  Doppelganger  was  bound  to  fascinate 
Joyce:  it  crops  up  eighty  pages  later  as  ‘doblinganger’. 

The  West’s  Awake  appears  in  low  company:  ‘and  odd  lots  have 
fun  at  Flannagen’s  Ball.  Till  Irinwakes  from  Slumber  Deep’. 
John  Peel  is  made  to  give  ‘With  his  coat  so  greye,  And  his  pounds 
that  he  pawned  from  the  burning.’  Home  Sweet  Home  is  twisted 
into  a  sneer  at  the  Catholic  Church — ‘No  martyr  where  the  prea- 
ture  is  there’s  no  plagues  like  rome.’  There  is  an  echo  of  the  Sirens’ 
episode  in  Ulysses: 

To  stir  up  love’s  young  fizz  I  tilt  this  bridle’s  cup  champagne, 
dimming  douce  from  her  peepair  of  hideseeks,  tight-squeezed  on  my 
snowybrusted  and  while  my  pearlies  in  their  sparkling  wisdom  are 
rippling  her  bubblets  I  swear  (and  let  you  swear)  by  the  bumper 
round.  .  .  . 

This  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  various  levels  of  musical 
association.  The  clue  is  the  allusion  to  Miss  Douce  the  barmaid. 
Given  that,  we  see  at  once  that  the  eight  opening  monosyllables 
recall  the  opening  phrase  of  In  Cellar  Cool,  ‘basebarreltone’  song 
par  excellence,  with  its  range  of  two  octaves,  just  as  ‘this  bridle’s 
cup  champagne’  recalls  the  rhythm  of  Drink  To  Me  Only.  Love’s 
Young  Dream  of  Tom  Moore  fits  in  happily  with  The  Snowy  - 
Breasted  Pearl  (‘Our  native  Doric’),  an  air  natural  in  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  barmaid,  whose  bosom  dominates  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  but  must  not  make  us  miss  a  further  train  of  thought: 
Irish  tenor  song — Sullivan — pearlies  (pearl  eyes) — Take  a  Pair  of 
Sparkling  Eyes. 

Nothing  but  fatigue  can  stop  the  industrious  reader  from  col¬ 
lecting  instances  of  this  sort  of  thing  up  and  down  Finnegan’ s 
Wake,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Joyce  got  no 
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further  than  in  Ulysses  if  as  far — with  the  use  of  musical  associa¬ 
tions  as  a  means  to  drama  and  emotion:  that  is,  for  the  purposes 
of  narrative.  Personally,  I  think  Joyce  never  turned  his  interest 
m  singing  to  better  use  than  in  The  Dead.  He  attempted  more  in 
the  Sirens’  episode,  but  got  no  such  poignant  and  powerful  effect. 
However,  we  must  not  compare  two  totally  dissimilar  efforts: 
and,  since  in  the  above  and  similar  passages  Joyce  is  merely 
applying  to  musical  ideas  and  allusions  the  general  associative 
method  of  the  entire  book,  the  question  whether  he  has  thereby 
gained  any  effect  of  value  to  the  reader  can  be.  deferred  until  the 
method  is  considered  as  a  whole. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  Joyce’s 
experience  as  a  singer  has  influenced  the  phrasing  of  his  sentences. 
Here  one  turns  naturally  to  the  more  musical  passages,  and 
particularly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Anna  Livia  episode.  Joyce’s 
own  reading  of  this,  fortunately  preserved  on  a  gramophone 
record,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  a  singer  wrote  the  lines.  Again 
and  again  the  breathing,  the  curve  of  the  phrase,  the  delicately 
graded  flow  of  tone  belong  to  singing.  Irish  poets  almost  always 
tend  to  chant  their  verses,  but  this  is  something  more. 

Ho!  Are  you  not  gone  ahome?  What  Tom  Malone ?  ...  I  feel  as 
old  as  yonder  elm.  A  tale  told  of  Shaun  or  Shem?  All  Livia’s 
daughtersons.  Dark  hawks  hear  us.  Night!  Night!  My  ho  head 
halls.  I  feel  as  heavy  as  yonder  stone.  Tell  me  of  John  or  Shaun  ? 
Who  were  Shem  and  Shaun  the  living  sons  or  daughters  of  ?  Night 
now !  Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  elm !  .  .  . 

J  oyce’s  reading  of  this,  kept  within  a  small  compass  of  exquisitely 
modulated  tones,  is  the  performance  of  a  tenor  singer:  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lines  so  read  were  written  to  be  so 
read,  and  according  to  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  reading. 
Anyone  who  has  learned  to  sing  a  phrase,  to  manage  his  breath, 
to  grade  his  tone,  to  give  emphasis  or  colour  to  the  telling  word, 
will  get  from  Joyce’s  phrasing  a  peculiar  delight.  He  will  recognize 
at  once  the  man  who  wrote  not  only  to  be  spoken,  as  a  poet  might, 
but  to  be  given  by  the  voice  with  loving,  lingering  care  for  vowel 
and  consonant ;  to  be  sung. 

It  is  odd  to  be  afraid  of  reading  too  much  into  Joyce,  when  so 
often  one  misses  at  least  half  of  his  allusions :  but  I  suggest  that 
anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  get  the  score  of  Verdi’s  Otello, 
and  compare  the  love-duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  particular 
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Otello’s  solo  passages,  with  the  last  but  two  and  last  but  one 
paragraphs  of  the  Anna  Livia  episode,  will  discover  some  very 
interesting  similarities  in  phrasing.1 

That  this  kind  of  thing  is  intentional  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
paraphrases  (I  have  quoted  examples)  of  lines  and  phrases  from 
songs.  We  do  not  normally  quote  the  words  of  a  song  without 
remembering  the  air,  and  may  be  sure  that  Joyce  never  did  so. 
This,  rather  than  the  results  of  his  musical  erudition,  is  the  gift 
which  Joyce’s  enthusiasm  for  singing  gave  to  his  writing.  The 
erudition  was  a  part  of  Joyce’s  character.  It  made  a  basis  and  a 
background  for  the  musical  side  of  his  writing:  and,  when  that 
love  of  music  passed  into  the  writing  itself,  Joyce,  like  Moore 
before  him,  became  a  lyrist,  and,  going  further  than  Moore,  a 
setter  of  words  to  unheard  melodies,  a  singer  who  went  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  art. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong 

1  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Sullivan  was  celebrated  for 
his  performance  of  Otello. 
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